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FOREWORD 


PROFESSOR WALL'S book is the fruit of many years of 
special study in England and New Zealand, and it is 
doubtful if anyone has a better claim to write with 
authority on the English language as spoken in the 
Dominion than the author. The importance of the spoken 
word in modern life has increased so rapidly owing to the 
development of broadcasting, that some degree of 
standardization of pronunciation is as manifestly neces- 
sary as was the standardization of spelling when book- 
reading became common after the invention of printing. 


My experience in broadcasting convinces me that 
among citizens generally there is a wide interest in the 
matter of correct — or rather accepted — pronunciation. 
Much greater must be the interest of broadcasting 
authorities and educational bodies. If for a few years 
special care and intensive study were directed to this 
matter of good speech, New Zealand could have as high 
a standard of spoken language as any other part of the 
Empire. I earnestly commend this book to the attention 
of lecturers, speakers and teachers as a thoroughly sound 
and interesting guide to the study of our speech. 


Professor Wall has been of great assistance to officers 
in the National Broadcasting Service, and it would be 
very rarely, and then only in very exceptional circum- 
stances, that I should wish them to depart from the 
pronunciations recommended in this book. Spoken 
language is a growing thing, and new pronunciations 
gradually oust the old ones to which some people so 
tenaciously cling, so that there will always be conflict 
of opinion in regard to certain words and there will 
never be complete acceptance of any one person’s 
practice, but as far as is humanly possible Professor Wall 
has made his book a model of reliability. 


JAMES SHELLEY 




















AUTHOR'S PREFACE 


THE author acknowledges his obligations to Professor 
R. M. Algie, of Auckland, for information concerning 
Latin in the Law Courts, embodied in §11; to Mr. Clive 
Drummond and Mr. W. Bird, of Wellington, for assistance 
and advice in the section dealing with the pronunciation 
of Maori words and names, §12; and to Miss Margaret 
Johnston, M.A., of Wellington, who has assisted him in 
the difficult task of proof-correcting and to whom he is 
also indebted for many useful suggestions. 


On a previous occasion, when commenting on the 
pronunciation of English in New Zealand, the author 
said: “I would not have it thought that I lay too much 
stress on this detail of ‘good speech’ as a part of the 
make-up of the New Zealander. I am fully aware of 
its comparative unimportance. I remember how, at the 
outbreak of the war in 1914, seeing that young students 
whose speech left much to be desired yet died gloriously 
on Gallipoli, I told myself that I must never criticize 
New Zealand speech unkindly, and in making the above 
statement I have borne this resolution in mind.”’ 


This expression of his sentiments he would here 
repeat. 


Auckland, March, 1938. 
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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 


IN THIS edition the system of phonetic representation of 
sounds has been changed in many important respects. 
It was thought necessary that these changes should be 
made as the University of New Zealand has recently 
adopted officially, and authorized for use in all its 
examinations, the “Standardized International Phonetic 
Alphabet”’ which is adopted in this edition. The fact that 
this alphabet is primarily intended to be used in both 
English and French explains why some of the changes 
have had to be made. For example, the use of inverted 
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PREFACE 


‘r’ [1] for the sound of ‘r’ in English becomes necessary 
when the ordinary ‘r’ is adopted for the “uvular”’ ‘r’ of 
French, and the italic ‘e’ [e] for the English ‘‘open”’ short 
‘e’ in “‘men’’ is adopted because the ordinary ‘e’ stands 
for the French “‘close’’ short ‘e’. 

About twenty words have been added to the List of 
Words of Doubtful Pronunciation and selected Maori 
words and names which are commonly mispronounced 
have now been included. 


A.W. 
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NEW ZEALAND ENGLISH 


INTRODUCTION 


Tuis book is designed for use by residents in New Zea- 
land who wish to speak ‘‘good” English, or “‘standard”’ 
English, as spoken by the “best” speakers in the old 
land; it is not intended for those who wish to develop 
a new dialect of English for this country, nor for those 
who openly say that they care nothing for standards 
or authorities but mean to pronounce English words 
as they please. (In what follows phonetic transcripts 
are enclosed in square brackets.) 


$i 
STANDARD ENGLISH 


SomE people maintain that there is no such thing as 
“standard English,” and that it is idle to try to conform 
to what is a mere figment of the imagination. It is of 
course true that there is not, never will be, and never 
ought to be, an exact mathematical uniformity in the 
pronunciation of all speakers of English, but in the 
broad sense we all agree that certain pronunciations 
are “bad” or ‘‘wrong,”’ such as ‘‘mischeevious,’ “‘tre- 
menjous,” ‘‘deteriate,’’ dropped initial h’s and final g’s, 
and so forth; that is to say we do recognize, in this 
broad sense, a “standard,” and have a clear idea of 
what is meant by “good English” in respect of pro- 
nunciation. 

In this book standard English is to be understood 
as the speech of the best-educated and conscientious 
(but not too conscientious) speakers of English, especi- 
ally in Southern England, a manner of pronunciation 
which avoids, on the one hand, provincialisms like 


1 
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“‘shugger” [fager] for “sugar,’’ and on the other those 
too “refined” and affected pronunciations, like “‘main’”’ 
[mein] for ‘‘mine’”’ [main], which too many speakers 
use, both here and at Home; and of course vulgarisms 
of all kinds, such as “Febewerry,” “‘indu’stry,” “vayz’’ 
for “vase,” and “‘clurk” for ‘‘clerk.”’ This is very much 
the ideal aimed at by Daniel Jones in his English 
Pronouncing Dictionary, representing, as he explains, 
“that pronunciation most usually heard in the families 
of Southern English people who have been educated 
at the public schools” (“public schools” in the English 
sense). He further observes that this pronunciation is 
also used by those who do not come from the South 
of England, and by natives of the South of England 
who have not been educated at these schools. 

As we all know too well, very many English words 
are pronounced by different speakers in different ways, 
and in a great number of such cases it proves to be 
impossible to decide which of the two (or more) should 
be considered correct, the authorities being either 
divided or, in the last resort, allowing both or all. 
Should we say “agayn’” or ‘agen,’ “‘absolewt’’ or 
“absoloot,” “et’’ or “ayt’’ for “ate’’? It is precisely 
here that this book, it is hoped, will prove most useful, 
and it is here that most would-be speakers of correct 
English find their main difficulty. The three words 
just mentioned will exemplify the sort of problem 
with which we are faced. In the case of “agayn” or 
“agen” no clear decision is found to be possible and 
both pronunciations are permitted; both are ‘‘good”’ 
and the choice is perforce left to individual preference. 
In the case of “lew” or “loo,” in “absolute” and its 
group, the question arises whether we should retain 
the traditional “lew” or fall in with the general tendency 
to use the easier ‘‘loo,”’ the authorities being at variance 
in their recommendations. In the case of “ate” and 
“says,” however, there is no doubt; this is a clear 
case of right and wrong, all authorities, new and old, 
being agreed that the proper pronunciations are ‘‘ét’’ 
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and “‘séz.’’ When, in this book, a recommendation is 
made concerning a word in the second of these classes, 
it must not be understood that the author is laying 
down the law and condemning as “‘wrong”’ the rejected 
pronunciation, but that, in the interests of uniformity, 
one or the other is recommended in most cases though 
both are “good.” It is always recognized that custom, 
or more or less general agreement, must decide such 
questions, and that tradition, though it cannot be 
altogether ignored and may turn the scale in very 
evenly-balanced cases, must not be slavishly followed. 
If it were, we should now be required to pronounce 
“vase,” “satire,” “simultaneous,” “bath” and “path,” 
“contemplate’’ and hosts of other words in ways which 
are completely obsolete. 


§2 
TYPICAL DIFFICULTIES 


SPECIAL mention must be made of certain cases in which 
it is extremely difficult to make any definite recom- 
mendation. These are not peculiar to this country but 
offer problems to those who have to make decisions 
and recommendations wherever English is spoken. 
Three groups of words are here taken as representative 
of this type of problem. They are— 


(a) words with “lu”: “absolute,” “resolution,” 
“‘lute,”’ etc. 

(0) words with “su’’: “assume,” “resume,” “‘suit,”’ 
1 


(c) words beginning with “wh”: “white,” “which,” 
“‘whether,”’ etc. 


§3 


(a) In the “lu” group the old sound was “lew” [ljuu] 
but this is giving way to “‘loo”’ [luu] “slowly but surely,”’ 
as Fowler says: “Loo” [luu] predominates over “‘lew”’ 
[jou] in accented syllables generally as in “ludicrous,” 
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“salute,” etc., in which the ‘‘oo” is well established 
as contrasted with, e.g., “volume,” “salutation,” in 
which the ‘ew’ holds its ground. “‘Lew’’ tends to 
supplant its rival also in words of comparatively infre- 
quent occurrence, such as “volute,’”’ usually “ewt’’ as 
contrasted with “‘salute.’” When a consonant precedes 
the “1” the sound is fairly universally “loo” as in “‘blue”’ 
and “glue.” But no general rule can now be laid down 
and the authorities are in many cases disagreed. Some 
of the commonest words of the group will be found 
in our list with notes. Where, in this list, the ‘‘oo”’ 
sound is recommended, it is done with reluctance, 
as in the case of ‘‘absoloot,” the author ranging himself 
on the side of Fowler, Daniel Jones, and others who 
do not fancy themselves in the réle of Mrs. Partington 
v. the Atlantic Ocean. 


84 
(b) In words of the “‘su’”’ group, as in the last, the “‘ew”’ 
[jou] sound is traditional, and the same tendency 
towards ‘‘oo’’ [ou] is observed here too. In “assume,” 
“pursue,” “resume,’’ most good authorities prescribe 
“ew.” “Suit,” and words beginning with “super’’ are 
allowed by some authorities at any rate to have either 
“ew” or “‘oo.”’ All authorities seem to prefer “sewt’’ 
[sjout] to “soot” [suut] for “‘suit.’’ The B.B.C. recom- 
mends “‘soopremacy.”’ As in the previous group no 
general rule is possible. In both groups the announcers 
at the main New Zealand stations generally prefer 
the traditional ‘‘ew’’ to the more modern ‘‘oo’’—and 
who can blame them? Their example may help to save 
the old sound, but if it only serves to give that sound 
a longer lease of life, its ultimate extinction being 
certain, then perhaps they would be wiser to face 
the inevitable and use ‘‘oo.”’ 


§5 


(c) Words beginning with “wh” present us with a 
problem very similar to those just mentioned. It is, 
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however, an easier one in that all the words in it are 
treated alike. We either use “wh” or “w”’ in all. There 
has been a very strong tendency in modern times to 
discard the sound “wh” altogether. Daniel Jones, for 
instance, records all the “wh” words as being pro- 
nounced with “w” in the speech of the best-educated 
classes in England. The question for us is whether it 
is or is not too late to save “wh”’ by a concerted effort. 
I believe that most of those who are best qualified 
to judge think that the sound cannot be saved. But 
it is at least worth a trial and there are strong forces 
at work on the side of the threatened sound. All the 
announcers at the main stations in this country main- 
tain, very rightly, I think, the traditional ‘‘wh.’’ And 
there can be no doubt that in New Zealand generally 
it is better preserved than at Home. Whether this 
fact is due to the large proportion of Scottish and 
Irish settlers in our population it is hard to say, but 
if it is, it is curious that the influence of these speakers 
does not seem to have affected our speech in any other 
direction. 


$6 
AUTHORITIES 


THE author of this book, in co-operation, he hopes, 
with all lovers of our language, is fighting a battle. 
The enemy is represented by slovenly and careless 
habits in speech, by vulgarisms and solecisms of all 
sorts, and by mispronunciations, whether due to ignor- 
ance, pedantry, or an instinctive urge to follow the 
spelling. In this battle we call upon our allies to help 
us; in other words, when in doubt we appeal to 
authority. There are so many dictionaries, some 
devoted to pronunciation alone and some giving pro- 
nunciations as a part of a larger design, that it is often 
difficult to know upon which authority to rely. To 
consult a large number only tends to confuse the 
enquirer, and for the purposes of this work the follow- 
ing, and no more, have been used— 
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and bred in New Zealand, speak English as correctly 
and with as pure an accent as the best speakers in 
the Old Land, these persons are not a numerical majority, 
and if a census were conceivably possible, which of 
course it is not, the result would probably disclose 
the fact that about eighty per cent of the population, 
at a rough guess, speaks English with a more or less 
marked London, or “‘Cockney,” accent. The same is true, 
for the same reasons, of Australia, though it is usually 
asserted, with truth I think, that the differences between 
the Home and the colonial pronunciations are more 
clearly marked in Australia than in New Zealand. 


§8 
Amon the pioneers, and especially among those who 
became the first school-teachers, there was a preponder- 
ance of persons who came from London and its vicinity 
and spoke with what is usually called a Cockney accent. 
The result, when in the long run a homogeneous manner 
of speech had been developed throughout the country, 
especially in the growing cities, was that this type 
of pronunciation prevailed, and both the various 
provincial dialects, the Scottish, the Irish, etc., and 
the more correct or standard type were more or less 
completely submerged. That this was already the 
case fifty years ago is clearly shown in the report made 
by McBurney, Principal of the Ladies’ College, Geelong, 
who, in 1887, visited all the main cities of New Zealand, 
made careful notes of his observations of the popular 
speech, and correlated his results with those of similar 
observations made by him in Victoria, Tasmania, New 
South Wales, and Queensland. McBurney was a most 
careful and conscientious observer, well qualified for 
his task by his excellent knowledge of phonetics (he 
used the “‘Glossic’”’ type); he made full use of his excep- 
tional opportunities, and his observations are of the 
highest value and importance for our purposes. His 
main conclusion was that in both Australia and New 
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Zealand the basis of popular speech was “Cockney” 
with which dialect he was familiar. He mentioned 
seven of the leading characters of Cockney English 
of which three were frequent in both Australia and 
New Zealand, and two were common in Australia 
but not in New Zealand, while one or two were peculiar 
to Australia. Reference will be made to some of these 
points in the detailed account of the faults of New 
Zealand speech later on. 

McBurney’s description of the characteristic Cockney 
sounds is supported by the observations on London 
speech of Tuer, 1883; Baumann, 1887; Hallam, 1886; 
and Goodchild, 1888. The author of this book lived 
in and about London from 1880 to 1898, was at school 
in the London district, and had as schoolfellows nearly 
all London boys, so that he also should know some- 
thing about Cockney English. 

McBurney’s results were communicated to Alex- 
ander Ellis and incorporated by him in his monumental 
work on Early English Pronunciation, Part V, 1889, 
pp. 236-48. 

It is observed here, as in England, that the speech 
of girls and young women is on the average “better” 
than that of the other sex. According to Walter Ripman 
this is because girls are more keenly alive than boys 
to the social value of good speech. 


§9 


THE admirable phonetic spelling of the Maori language, 
coupled with the “Continental” pronunciation of Latin 
as taught, very properly, in our schools, is responsible 
for a number of most painful mispronunciations in 
New Zealand, only to be heard, of course, as a rule, 
from rather ignorant people, but yet far too frequent. 
The trouble is due to the fact that the symbols “au,” 
long ‘‘i,”’ and long “a,” for example, pronounced in both 
Maori and Latin as “ow” [au], “‘ee”’ [11], and “‘ah”’ [a], 
deceive faulty speakers when they are using unfamiliar 
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English or French words in which the value of these 
letters is quite different. We hear, for instance, with 
a shudder, the French “gauche” pronounced “‘gowsh” 
[gau{] instead of ‘“‘gdsh” [govf], “Centaurus” as ‘“‘Sen- 
towrus” [sentavies] instead of ““Sentawrus” [sent’o:1as], 
“Jandow” [lendav] for “landau” [lendo:], “‘demeez”’ 
[dimiiz] for ‘demise’ [dimatz], the ‘“Oheeo”’ river 
[ouhtiou] for “Ohio” [ovhatov], ‘“Heeawatha’’ [hiiown09] 
for “Hiawatha” [hatewo0e], “stahtus’” [states] for 
“staytus”’ (stettes], “apparahtus” [eeposates] for “appa- 
raytus” [zpouertes], “Chahring’” Cross [tfazin] for 
“Chairing” [tfeozin], and ‘“Wahring” [wai] for the 
name ‘‘Waring” [weouin]. 


§ro 


Tuts confusion of symbolic values is also partly 
responsible for another class of mispronunciations in 
New Zealand speech. Certain words and names of places 
are naturally less familiar to New Zealanders, especially 
to those who have never travelled, than they are to 
English speakers at Home. The speaker who has occasion 
to use one of these words or names too often makes 
a wild shot at it from the spelling. We hear, for instance, 
“sist”? pronounced with a hard “g,” the name “Gillian”’ 
likewise, the first ‘‘g” of “gewgaw’’ pronounced as “j.”’ 
Many of these are too infrequent and too obviously 
illiterate to appear in our list of doubtful pronunciations, 
but some of the more tempting have been included. 
We hear ‘‘Reading’’ (Berkshire) as “Reeding,”’ instead 
of “Redding”; the “h” pronounced in Birmingham and 
Cunningham; Marlborough as “Mahl” instead of “Mawl.”’ 


SII 
THE LATIN PROBLEM 


Tue Latin words fall into three classes: (a) Words 
which are Latin in form but more or less firmly estab- 
lished with ‘English’ pronunciations, e.g., “status,” 
“senus,” “matrix,” and in these cases the English 


i a 
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pronunciation is naturally recommended. The difficulty 
arises especially where the New Zealand speaker, 
accustomed to the ‘‘Continental’’ values of the vowels, 
as taught in New Zealand schools, uses this style when 
the Englishman, brought up until recently in the 
old “English” tradition, uses the ‘English’ values; 
and it is often hard to determine in particular cases 
which of the two is dominant in New Zealand, e.g., in 
“apparahtus” and “‘apparaytus.” As it has proved 
impossible to lay down any general rule—to use the 
“English” or the “Latin” sound in all cases—each 
word has had to be dealt with separately, but it has 
not been possible, of course, to include all such cases 
in the list. The bias has in general been towards the 
old-established ‘English’? pronunciations, partly on 
the ground that the English language is not the exclusive 
property of those who know Latin, but is used by thous- 
ands who desire to speak correctly yet have no know- 
ledge of Latin to guide them. (b) Latin terms of law 
are generally pronounced in the Courts in the English 
manner, the Judges and the older counsel preferring 
this, while the younger members of the bar, educated 
in the Continental mode, would prefer the Latin, 
e.g., “decree neesee,” not “nisi’; “ah preeoree,’’ not 
“ay priori,” etc., but have to conform to the older 
usage. In such cases the English pronunciation is 
usually recommended. (c) Some whole Latin phrases, 
such as “ne plus ultra,’ “sine qua non,” etc., may 
be treated as Latin, and the Continental sound is 
recommended in some few of them which are not 
technical legal terms. But few of these can be included 
in our list. 


§12 
Maort NAMES AND WORDS 


THE beautiful phonetic spelling of the Maori language 
gives the resident in New Zealand little or no excuse 
for mispronouncing Maori names and common words, 
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yet it is unfortunately true that thoroughly bad mispro- 
nunciations are only too common. Apart from sheer 
brutal mutilations such as ‘“‘Teeamoot” for ‘Te Awa- 
mutu,” “Wokker” for “‘Whakarewarewa,” ‘‘Waimack’”’ 
for ‘Waimakariri,’ etc., which are only too familiar 
to us all, the following are the most glaring mistakes 
- commonly made:— 


Sound of ng: Initially we cannot be expected to produce 
this sound in the Maori way, and the substitution of 
“n’ is excusable. But medially this sound, which should 
be “ng”’ as in “singer” [ny], is commonly pronounced as 
“ng” in “finger’’ [ng], a very serious blunder. Names 
like “Rangiora” are rarely to be heard locally with any 
other pronunciation than this. ‘Tongariro,’ ‘“Rangi- 
tata,” “Wanganui,” etc., are more frequently pro- 
nounced with this faulty sound than with the true 
“ng.” This error is often to be detected in the names 
of ships, as given over the air, excusable in the English 


sailor but not in the resident. 
Sound of u: The Maori “u’” stands for the sound of 


our “u” in “‘pull,” and when long for the sound of 
“00” in “pool.” The tendency with many speakers 
is to give the long ‘“‘u” the sound of “ew” in “new,” 
which is all wrong. Thus the “nui” of “Wanganui,” 
“Papanui,” “‘Tainui,” etc., is too often to be heard as 
“newi” [njour]. 

In “‘Onehunga,”’ etc., the “w” is often wrongly pro- 
nounced as in the English “hung.” 


Sound of wh: Many speakers who are careful to pro- 
nounce “wh” in English words with the correct sound 
will be heard to say “w’” when pronouncing Maori 
names like “Whakatane” or “Whangarei,” which is 
often heard as “Wonggaree” [’Wongo’1i]. The word 
“‘whare”’ seems to be universally “worri’’ [/wout]. 


The fact that “wh” in Maori varies in sound in 
different districts, being in some parts much more 
strongly aspirated than in others, often more like our 
“tf” than our “wh,” does not excuse our pronouncing 


ce ) 


it as. “‘w, 


ee ee eee 
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(The Maori ‘“‘wh” is really not the same sound as 
our “wh,” but ‘the effect of breath smartly emitted 
between the lips; the same sound, in short, as is made 
by blowing from the mouth.’—Williams.) 


Sound of a after w and wh: When “a,” short or long, 
is preceded by “w” or “wh” it is universally pronounced 
by European speakers as short “‘o” [0] as in “Wanga- 
nui,” “Whakatane,” etc. [woy-, hwok-, or wok-]. We 
are here misled by our own pronunciation of “a” after 
‘“w? and its combinations, which becomes short ‘‘o’’ 
(occasionally long open ‘‘o” as in “‘water’’), the x 
being labialized, or rounded, by the labial “w.’’ Thus 
we say “won” [won] for “wan,” “whot” for “‘what,”’ 
and so forth. To pronounce the Maori “‘wa’” in this 
manner is quite wrong, but the mispronunciation 
is so universal that it may never be corrected. Short 
“a” is often given this sound of “‘o” when it is not even 
preceded by ‘‘w,” as in “Tauranga,” always pronounced 
“ronga”’ [ronal, “Paekakariki,” called simply “Paikok.” 

(The true sound of Maori short ‘‘a’”’ is not in standard 
English at all and would be much better represented, 
as an approximation, in our spelling by “u,” as in 
“but” [a] than by “a” [ze]. The long “a” is like our 
long ‘‘a” in ‘‘father’’ [a].) 

The pronunciation of ‘“‘Wanganui,” which is very 
often to be heard as ‘‘Wongganewi” [’wongonjoul], is a 
fine example of the way not to pronounce Maori, for it 
is faulty in respect of (1) “w’ for the more correct 
‘‘wh,”’ (2) er for a (3) “nee” for “og and (4) ‘few’ 
for “u.”’ Yet the spelling is perfectly phonetic (except 
in respect of “w’ for “wh’”) and should be a perfect 
guide to the pronunciation. 


Syllabic division: A good authority states that a great 
deal of the difficulty experienced by the pakeha in 
pronouncing Maori words will be overcome by observing 
the rule concerning the division into syllables. The rule 
is that all Maori syllables end in vowels, never in 
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consonants. Thus, in a name like ‘‘Matakana” the 
syllabic division runs “‘Ma-ta-ka-na,” not ‘‘Mat-a-kan-a.”’ 
The tendency among the pakeha is to pronounce such 
a name as if spelt ‘Matta-kahna,” with “Matt-” and 
“kahn” strongly stressed and the other syllables much 
too lightly. 


Sound of h before unstressed vowels: When “h’ comes 
between two vowels of which the second is unstressed 
it is generally dropped by European speakers and a 
syllable is lost from the word. “Raetihi’’ becomes 
‘“Raitee,” “‘kahikatea’’ becomes ‘“‘kaik-,’’ ‘“kamahi” 
becomes “ka’mai”’; the “‘h” is seldom heard in “Rua- 
pehu.”” When the “‘h” is followed by a stressed vowel, 
however, as in “Eketahuna,” it is usually sounded. 
“Stressed” here means stressed in the ordinary English 
pronunciation, not necessarily in the Maori, in which 
the variations in stress are not so marked as in English. 


Sound of “‘maung’’: No attempt is made to pronounce 
this “au” as a diphthong, “ow” [av]. It is usually pro- 
nounced “mung” [man], and in some names “mungg-” 
[mang-]. It may be admitted that “mowng” is not 
easy for the English mouth. Still, ‘“Mu’nggatoo’a” is a 
shocking pronunciation of ‘Maunga4’tua.” 


Suppression of final vowel: Familiar examples are 
‘“Tai-Tap,” ‘“‘Wakatip,” ‘“Paraparam,” ‘Tee Amoot,”’ 
‘‘kaik”’ (‘“‘kainga”’). This regrettable habit is so deeply 
ingrained in most speakers that it is doubtful whether 
it can ever be eradicated. 

It would of course be unreasonable to demand 
that we should produce the sounds of Maori exactly 
as the Maori do. It is reasonable, however, to expect 
some such approximation as we achieve, for instance, in 
words which have been adopted from French and have 
not been anglicized—in respect of the nasalized vowels 
and other difficult sounds. 

We are indeed fortunate in having at nearly all 
the main broadcasting stations in New Zealand announ- 
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cers who realize their responsibilities in this respect, 
have made a close study of the Maori language, received 
assistance from natives, and pronounce all Maori names 
and words in the correct manner. The correct pronun- 
ciation of Maori names should be carefully taught to 
children in schools, by both example and precept. If 
the teachers do their duty their influence, together with 
that of the best announcers, may go far to banish from 
this country the unlovely distortions of Maori words 
which now disfigure our language. 


813 
““Goob”’ AND ‘‘Bapb’”’ SOUNDS 


A clear distinction must be made between faults which 
are bad “in themselves,” essentially bad, and those 
which are only “bad” in that they do not conform 
to a particular standard. For example, gabbling, lax 
and slovenly articulation, drawling, and nasality are 
bad faults in any speech, irrespective of standards 
of any kind. On the other hand the pronunciation of 
“now” as “‘naow” [neu, neu] is blamed, not because 
it is bad in itself, but because it is not ‘‘standard”’ 
English. 


§14 
ESSENTIAL FAULTS IN NEW ZEALAND SPEECH 


THESE are, as indicated in the last paragraph, a tendency 
to speak too fast, to gabble, to run the words together 
into a confusion in which the individual sounds are 
indistinguishable; a tendency to produce particular 
sounds, especially the plosives, in a feeble, lax and 
inefficient manner which often makes them inaudible, 
as units, to the hearer; a tendency to drawl, or unduly 
prolong, certain vowel sounds; and a very strong 
tendency to nasalization of the whole speech-current. 
The function of the nose in speech should be strictly 
confined to the nasal consonants ‘‘m,” “n,” “ng” [ny] 
and combinations thereof. The vowels in certain words 
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tend to be unduly lengthened or drawled. An example, 
familiar to all, is the distressing ““eeyeeess”’ for “‘yes.”” 


§15 
PREVALENT ERRORS IN NEW ZEALAND PRONUNCIATION 
THESE are considered under the heads of (1) short 
vowels; (2) long vowels; (3) diphthongs; (4) consonants; 
(5) groups of sounds. 


(1) SHORT VOWELS 


Few of the short vowels are badly pronounced. The 
Cockney ‘‘e” for the short “‘a” in “hat” [ez], while not 
entirely absent, is uncommon, and is not one of our 
besetting sins. McBurney noticed a peculiarity, in New 


Zealand only, in the pronunciation of short “u” in 
“but,” etc. [A]; this seems to have died out. 


Short 1: One very serious and widespread mispro- 
nunciation gives an unstressed short “‘i,’’ whether as a 
syllable or in an independent word, the value of the 
obscure vowel [a]. Thus “Alice,” “Philip,” ‘“‘malice,’’ 
become ‘‘Allus” [elas], “Phillup” or ““Phullup” or even 
“Phulp” [frlep, fulop, fulp], “malluss’” [melos]. “It” 
appears as “ut” [ot] in “is ut?” [1z at]. 

Before ‘‘l’’ also short “i” is often obscured. The 
name ‘‘Bill’” becomes [bel], in ordinary spelling nearer 
to “Bull” than “Bill.” “Milk” and “silk,” as in Cockney 
speech, become “mulk,” “sulk,” or “mjolk,” “sjolk.” 
“Children” becomes “‘chuldren’’ [tfuldion]. 

Perhaps the most striking peculiarity in this sound 
in New Zealand is the almost universal sounding of final 
“i” or “y’” as “ee” [ti] instead of short “i.” Thus “city” 
[sttr] becomes “‘cittee”’ [‘sitti], “industry,” “‘industree,”’ 
and so forth. This was noticed by McBurney in 1887 
and struck him very forcibly as an anomalous or unortho- 
dox sound (see Ellis, Early English Pronunciation, 
p. 245). This does not seem to have been a character of 
Cockney speech, but to have been spontaneously 
generated in New Zealand and Australia. 
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(2) Lonc VowELs 


», «6 


Long a: “Car,” “farm,” “rather.’’ This is pronounced 
as [#] approximating to long open ‘“‘e’’ [e]. It is not a 
standard sound and there is no convenient way to 
represent it in ordinary spelling. It approximates 
to the [e] in “there” and “‘fair’’ [ea(1)]|. McBurney 
noticed it particularly in Auckland in 1887. “‘A strange 
“‘a’”’ was to be heard in Auckland. The boys calling the 
Evening Star shouted out sta..... , perhaps [stazez]. 
It had a strange effect.”” The sound is now almost 
universal in New Zealand. 


Long 1: In some words this tends to become [ai:], a 
sound with which our ordinary symbols cannot cope. 
This mispronunciation seems to be confined to illiterate 
or very careless speakers. Boys in the cinemas, e.g., 
offer [swa:lits], both elements in the diphthong being 
pronounced quite long, a result of the special purpose 
of the vendor. 


Long u: “Boot,” ‘“‘moon.”’ There is a strong tendency 
here, as in Cockney, to pronounce long “u’’ [uu], especially 
after labial consonants, as “‘iii’’ [iuu], ““bee-oots,’’ ““mee- 
oon” [bivuts, mivun]. A visitor to Auckland in 1877 
noticed this but observed it as less prevalent than in 
Australia. 


(3) DIPHTHONGS 


at, “wine,” “light,’’ tends to become “‘oi,”’ as in London 
speech. Often, as in London, the second element of 
the diphthong becomes inaudible and the sound approxi- 
mates to long open “‘o” [9:]. G. B. Shaw spells “mile’’ 
as ““mawl” in his Cockney speech, and both in Australia 
and New Zealand this spelling would fairly represent 
the sound as often heard. In the effort to avoid this 
fault some speakers go to the other extreme and pro- 
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nounce “‘ai’’ as “‘ei,”’ derisively referred to as “‘refaned”’ 
(aifemnd] speech. 


a)? 666 ’ 


au, “cow,” “town,” is pronounced here, as in London, 
as [eeu] and in its extreme form as [ev], a sound usually 
spelt as “aow,” “eow,” ‘‘ceow,” “teown.’”’ McBurney 
says a great deal about it, finding the sound very 
variously maltreated in this country but “‘settling down 
to [eu]” (Ellis, Early English Pronunciation, p. 238). 

In the endeavour to avoid this very serious blemish 
in speech some speakers produce the sound as approxi- 
mately “‘aw,” long open “‘o’’ [9:], “now” [nau] becomes 
“naw’’ [no:]. 


CC 33? 


et, “same,” “day.’’ As in London, “‘ei” is pronounced 
as, approximately, ‘‘ai,” represented in ordinary spelling 
by long aig?? or aes “syme,”’ may. “die,” for “same” and 
“day.” This was McBurney’s third point or character 
of Cockney speech, and he observed it in both Australia 
and New Zealand. It is certain that this sound is not 
abused to the same extent in New Zealand as in Australia. 
The Australian “nyme’’ or “nime’”’ for “name” [naim 
for neim] has become almost proverbial, but in New 
Zealand this fault, though not altogether absent, is 
far less common. 


ou, “home,” “note.” The diphthong “ou” is mispro- 
nounced, as in London, with the sound ‘‘ow” [au]. 
“Cold”? becomes “‘cowld’”’ [kauld or even keuld]. This 
was McBurney’s fourth point and he noticed the error 
in both countries. This, like the last, is a sound far 
less commonly and less cruelly abused in New Zealand 
than in Australia (Ellis, Early English Pronunciation, 


p. 238). 


(4) CONSONANTS 


THE only consonant whose pronunciation calls for 
comment is “‘l.’’ The standard English “‘l” has rather a 


a) 66 >) 


dull sound, especially before the back vowels “a,” “‘u, 








OO hl 


—— 
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“9.” This depends upon the position of the tip and the 
blade of the tongue in producing the sound, which 
varies according to the vowel to follow, whether front 
or back. Before back vowels “though the sound is 
primarily articulated by the tip of the tongue against 
the upper gums, yet the back of the tongue is simul- 
taneously raised in the direction of the soft palate 
into the ‘u’ position” (Jones, Pronunciation of English, 
S61). In New Zealand “I” is produced in this way, 
apparently, before or after any vowel. The result, 
both here and at Home, is to render the sound of the 
“1” after both back and front vowels rather dull and 
it tends to become inaudible. The tendency in New 
Zealand is to adopt the extreme position possible to 
the tongue in this direction so that the sound tends to 
be even less audible than in England, and the contamin- 
ative results are correspondingly greater. Hence the 
“resolt,” “chuldren,”’ etc., in (5). 

The dropping of initial “‘h’’ and the final “os” of “ing,” 
noted by McBurney as typically Cockney, but really 
occurring in most parts of England, is not at all usual 
in New Zealand and is confined to very careless and 
illiterate speakers. 

“Ou” [kw] in “quart,” “quarter,” etc., is often 
pronounced as “‘k,”’ “kort,” “korter,” etc., a lazy and 
slovenly pronunciation. 


(5) GROUPS OF SOUNDS, ETC. 


Tue following are almost universally to be heard:— 


In “report,” “before,’’ etc., the unstressed “‘e,”’ 
pronounced in the standard as short, becomes long “‘i,” 
“reeport,” ‘“beefore’”’ [alipo:t, brifoa] for ‘‘riport,”’ 
‘hifore’: “eleven” becomes ‘“‘eeleven”’ [rilevn]. 

In “year,” “serious,” the sound becomes ““vee-er,”” 
“see-erious;” i.e. [j9:, sja:t1es] become [jlls, slioilas |. 

Long “a” in “chance,” “branch,’’ is pronounced 
short, as [z]. The standard [tfans], “chahnce,’’ becomes 
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[tfeens]. This short “ze” is the traditional sound, retained 
in America, but lengthened during the nineteenth 
century in Southern England, becoming long ‘“‘a” [a], 
which is now the standard. 

Short “‘u” [a] before “1,” “result,” “ultimate,” is 
mispronounced as ‘“‘o,”’ ‘Result’? becomes “‘resolt’’ 
[izolt]; “‘agrikolture’ and “oltimate” are very fre- 
quently heard. 

Long “‘o” in “choral,”’ “‘oral,”’ “floral,” is pronounced 
as short “‘o,” “chorral” [koro] for “kawral”’ [k9:10l], etc. 
This error is almost universal and appears to be of 
local origin. A similar shortening appears regularly in 
“oction” [okfan] for “auction” [o:kfan]. In “Australia,” 
however, the pronunciation as “ds” is recognized 
as legitimate, if not the most usual, in England. 

Long “i,” spelt with “ea,” in “Zealand” is by many 
speakers pronounced short, ‘‘Zilland” [ztlond] for 
[ztilond]. 

The suffixed “day” in “Sunday,” ‘Monday,’ etc., 
is given its full normal stressed sound [der] instead of 
the standard shortened “‘i” or “é [sandi, mandI]. Daniel 
Jones records this latter as the only pronunciation 
current in standard English as he understands that 
term, the English “Sunday”’ is “‘Sundi” [’sandq]. 

Recessive stress in phrases. There is a strong 
tendency to stress the first word or syllable at the 
expense of those which follow. Examples are ‘‘a‘ll thé 
same,’ “a’ftér all,” “Gu’y Fawkes Day” in the 
pronunciation of which, in standard English, “same,” 
“all,” and “‘day” are more fully stressed. This is also 
noticed in single words: ‘ma’gazine,” ‘a’rmchair,”’ 
“ma’n-kind,”’ etc. 

Words ending in “‘tin’’: “Latin,” “Martin,” etc., are 
very commonly pronounced with no audible vowel 
between “‘t” and “n,” ‘“Lattn,” “Martn,” an almost 
universal blemish in the speech of the younger genera- 
tion in New Zealand. The name “Zealand,” similarly, 
is too often ‘“‘Zealnd” or “Zillnd.”’ 
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Among smaller groups of words pronounced in 
New Zealand in an unorthodox manner are: Words 
ending in ‘‘-logue’—‘‘catalogue,” “epilogue,” “mono- 
logue,” etc.—pronounced with long “‘o” [ou] “catalog” 
[keetaloug], instead of the standard short sound, 
apparently by mistaken association with “‘vogue” and 
“rogue.” 

Words with “s’” beginning a stressed syllable: “‘s” 
pronounced as “‘z,” “‘abzorb” [-zo:b], “rezearch,”’ and 
“rezource.”’ 

Names of places and persons ending in ‘‘-ham”: 
“Birmingham,” “Buckingham,” “Rockingham,” etc. 
The “h” is pronounced instead of remaining silent as 
in the standard pronunciation. 


List OF WorDS OF DOUBTFUL PRONUNCIATION 
Preliminary Note: 


The list contains many, not all, of those included 
in the B.B.C. list of recommended pronunciations for 
announcers; a number of words which have been heard 
to be pronounced in wrong or unorthodox ways “over 
the air’; and a great number which have been sub- 
mitted to the author for advice and comment by 
correspondents throughout New Zealand as a result 
of the “Notes” on “Our Mother Tongue’”’ contributed 
to the leading daily newspapers of the Dominion. Each 
word is given in the first column in its ordinary form; 
in the second, when necessary, in phonetics; and in 
the third in spelling with conventional symbols, as in the 
B.B.C. list. The pronunciations thus given are “recom- 
mended.” In the case of some of the more difficult 
decisions a note is added giving the prescriptions or 
decisions of authorities so as to explain the reasons 
for the recommendation. The following abbreviations 
are used:— 

D.J.—Daniel Jones: English Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary, 1937. 
C.0.D.—The Concise Oxford Dictionary, 1934. 
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H.W.F.—Fowler’s Dictionary of English Usage, 
1937 edition. 


B.B.C.—The List of Doubtful Pronunciations of 
the British Broadcasting Corporation, 1935. 


The traditional pronunciations, Eighteenth Century, 
rest chiefly upon the authority of John Walker’s Critical 
Pronouncing Dictionary, of which the eighteenth edition, 
1818, has been used. The first edition was published in 
1701. 
While it would obviously be impossible to include 
very many names of places or persons, some of those 
which are of common occurrence in the news and some 
of the place-names of New Zealand which are apt to 
be mispronounced have been put into the list. 

Place-names offer much the same problems as 
the Latin words, and personal names often raise similar 
difficulties. The place-names, like the Latin words, 
fall into three groups: (a) Many great Continental 
cities have their old and well-established English 
pronunciations and in the case of the most familiar 
of these, such as “Paris,”’ “Brussels,” “Copenhagen,” no 
difficulty arises. The difficulty is to decide in particular 
cases whether the name is sufficiently well known and 
familiar to be thus treated, i.e., to be given the anglicized 
pronunciation. (0) Very many names of places are 
pronounced differently by different English speakers, 
some using the anglicized, some the true or “‘foreign’”’ 
pronunciation, or some approximation to that. Examples 
are ““Marsaylz’ and “‘Marsay’’; “‘Port Sid’ and “Port 
Sayd”; “Bilbayo” and “‘Bilbah-o.’’ No general rule is 
practicable, and the tendency in this list has been 
to choose the anglicized pronunciation, partly on the 
ground that the average speaker cannot be expected 
to know the pronunciations proper in all the languages 
which are from time to time concerned. (c) Place- 
names which appear in the news are often those of 
unimportant towns, etc., with whose pronunciation 
very few English speakers can be familiar, e.g., 
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“St. Jean de Luz,” “Badajoz,” and in these cases the only 
possible course is to follow the directions given in such 
pronouncing gazetteers as that given in Webster’s 
Dictionary. Naturally very few of these can be included 
in this list, but some which have recently come up for 
discussion have been included. 


THE PHONETIC ALPHABET used is the Standardized 
International, as adapted for the representation of 
English pronunciation, and is as follows:— 


Vowels: 


loon) 
—e 


as in see, bead, grief 

as in sit, city 

as in bed, dead, said 

as in man 

as in pa, car, calm 

as in nob. 

as in nought, paw 

as in the first syllable of molest, obey 

as in book 

as in too, school 

as in one, bun 

as in fir, fur 

as in again, pillar, object, Arthur, 
temporary, resolution 


Agen 


OoO>GCSOB8 
_ = 


Diphthongs: 
el as in they, day 
OU as in no, know 
al as in my 
all as in now 
o1 as in boy 
Ia(1) as in the last syllable of idea (without 1) 
and fear (with 7) 
(1) as in where, fair 
) as in more 
Ua(t) as in poor, moor 
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Triphthongs: 
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ald as in fire 
ava as in flour 


Semivowels: 
J 
Ww 


Consonants: 


the initial sound in yes 
as in will 


b,.d,.1, & (ard), hk, hm, bp, s, t, v, 


ose 


y 
te) 
J 

3 
x 


a) 


z, have their normal values. 
the sound of r in rage 
the sound of ng in sing 
(i) as in singer, hanger, hanging; 
(ii) as in finger, anger, longer—ng 
the sound of th in thick 
the sound of th in then 
the sound of sh in she, or ss in mission, or 
tt in education 
the sound of s in pleasure 
the sound of ch in loch, used nowadays only 
in Scottish, Welsh, or Irish words 
the sound of ch in church 


dz the sound of 7 and dge in judge 


Sivess Accent: 


The stress accent is marked by the sign ’ before 


the stressed syllable. 


Secondary stress has occasionally been indicated 


by * before the stressed syllable. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF FRENCH WORDS 
Special symbols are used: 


& 


y 


as in French pére, féte, fait 
as in French vu 


é,d,5 the nasalized vowels used in French fin, 


banc, bon respectively 
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REPRESENTATION OF SOUNDS 


Phonetic transcripts are enclosed in square brackets, 
as elsewhere in this book, but when entries are quoted 
from Daniel Jones, it must be understood that the 
square brackets have a special significance. The pro- 
nunciations so enclosed in Jones’s Dictionary are those 
which are “less frequent” than those which stand 
first in his lists; they are “also current,’ but the one 
which is placed first is that which in this author's 
experience is most frequently used in the class whose 
pronunciation he specially records. This use of the 
square brackets may be a little confusing, but there is, 
unfortunately, no great choice in brackets and in this 
book it was unavoidable. 


In one rather important particular the phonetic 
system here used differs from that adopted by B.B.C. 
It has not been thought proper here to insert ‘‘r’’ 
in, e.g., such words as portion, fertile, which appear 
here as [’po:fon, ‘fa:tarl] just as they do in Daniel 
Jones’s Dictionary. The ‘‘r’’ has, however, been inserted 
where it is final. In the B.B.C. system the ‘‘r’’ is every- 
where inserted, though not normally pronounced, for 
reasons explained in the book. 


The system of spelling used in the third column 
in which conventional symbols only are employed, is 
substantially that adopted in the B.B.C. list. Some 
points require explanation: 


The obscure vowel, for which the ordinary alphabet 
has no symbol, is perforce represented by the 
vowel in the usual spelling of the word con- 
cerned, marked with the short sign: “chorits,”’ 
“catholic,” “data,’’ where the t, 6, and 4 
all appear in phonetic spelling as [9]. 


The sound of ng in singer [yn] is represented by 
ng, that of ng in linger by ngg [ng]. 
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The sound of s, the sharp or voiceless sound, is 
represented by ss, as in mice, which becomes 
“niss.”’ The device of indicating length of the 
preceding vowel by a following e is entirely 
disused here. 


The sound of s in pleasure, measure [3] is repre- 
sented by zh; we have no single symbol for it. 


Th in then [6] is represented by dh, in thin by th. 
Dg [d3] in judge, edge, is represented by 7 only. 


Long a in rather is represented by ah. 
Long e in see is represented by ee. 
Long 7 in nice is represented by i. 
Long o in bone is represented by 6. 
Long w in rule is represented by oo. 


Long in duty, fume, is represented by ew. 
Long open o in broad is represented by aw. 


Ei in same, fate, is represented by ay. The use of 
ai would not serve because of its value in 
Maori (waz), Latin (ae), or German kaiser. 

Short « in put is represented by ‘60.’ 

The sound of gu- is represented by kw-. 

The sound of x is represented by As. 

The sound of ou, out, town, is represented by ow. 


The stressed syllable is marked by an acute accent, 
acumen becomes akew’men. 


G is reserved for the hard sound, get, give. 
Hard c, cat, is represented by &, as a rule. 


In the third column the sign denoting stress is 
placed immediately after the vowel sound in 
the stressed syllable. 
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For Maori words special methods are necessary. 
The spelling, though phonetic, fails to indicate the length 
of vowels, and as this often influences the stress it must 
be made clear. Maori short 7 is not a standard English 
sound; the nearest approximation to it is the English x 
in ‘“‘but’’ which is generally used here. The Maori ae 
and ao, though really different from az and au, are here 
represented by iand ow. Maori short 7 is represented 
by ee, the sound being approximately that of English 
unstressed ee as in ‘‘Zebedee.”” Maori short o is not the 
English o in ‘top’? but approximately the sound of the 
second o in ‘‘photo’’ or ‘‘hippo’’ and this must be taken 
to be its value in Avamoho, etc. The stressed syllable is 
here indicated as usual but the variation in stress in 
Maori is far less marked than in English and in such 
names as J%maru all the syllables should receive as 
equal a stress as an English speaker can manage. 
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LIST OF WORDS OF DOUBTFUL 
PRONUNCIATION 


[Some of the words here included may surprise readers, 
because it seems so improbable that there could 
be any doubt or difficulty in their case, such as 
eva, gaudy, flautist, gesture, harangue. Such words, 
however, do indubitably puzzle some people and 
they are given a place in the list because they have 
been actually submitted to the author, through the 
newspapers, for advice and ruling. ] 


A 


abdomen ‘ebdeamen a’ bdémen 
D.J.—'ebdemen [eb’doumen] 
C.O.D.—-abd6’men. 
H.W.F.—abd6’men. 
The stressed ab with short o is recommended, as 
by D.J., though stressed d6 1s preferred by 
C.0O.D., and H.W.F. and 1s traditional. 


absolute ‘eebsaluut a’bsdloot 
D.J —ebsolout [-lout]. 
C.0O.D. allows both “u:’ and “ju:”’. 
H.W.F. places it in his “usually o0”’ list. 
18th Century—“‘ew”’ [jou] only. 
For comments see §3. 
absorb 
‘“‘-sorb”’ ts recommended, not -“‘zorb,”’ sometimes 
heard. 
accomplice ek’omplis akkompliss 
Not accumplice. All authorities, new and old, 
agree in this. So also accomplish. 
acerbity 
The ‘‘c”’ 1s pronounced “‘ss.”’ 
acetic o’slitik Assee’tik 
Achilles ce” kiltiz akki’lleez 
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acoustic o’kaustik akow’stik 

Both akowstik [o’kaustik] and akoostik [akuustik] 
are permuted. Arguments may be found for 
both. Backed by tradition (the eighteenth 
century said only “‘akowstiks”) and the 
recommendation of the B.B.C., the pronunci- 
ation with “ow’’ [av], seems certain to prevail. 
This ts a case where tradition should be taken 
into account and given full weight. 


acumen o’kjoumoen akew’mén 
adagio o’dadzIou adah’jio 
D.J.—9'dad3I0u [o’da:dzou}. 
C.0.D.—edadzou. 
The “g’’ must be “d3”, not “3” (zh) as often 
heard. The “i” is lightly sounded, though in 
Itahan tt ts silent. The same is true of Arpeggio: 
the “1” is sounded in the English pronuncia- 
tion. 


administrative 
Stress on “-min-”. Give “‘-strat-” the sound of 
“ay” [et] but stress it quite lightly. D.]. prefers 
“-stret-"’, but others, including the 18th 
century authorities, prescribe “‘strayt’’ [stielt]. 


‘ 


admiralty 
Stress on “‘ad-’’ not on “‘alt-’’. 


adobe o’doubi ad6’bi 
C.0.D. also permits ‘‘add’b” [a’doub], recorded 
by D.J. as less frequent. 


adult (noun and~=s ed “alt addu ‘It 
adjective) 

Both a‘ddult and addu'lt are now current and per- 
mitted by authorities. The recommendation of 
addu'lt ts that of the Oxford Dictionary, not 
of B.B.C. Addu'lt is also traditional for both 
noun and adjective. 
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adversely 
Stress on ‘‘ad-’’, not on ‘‘-verse’’. 
aerial (noun) ’eoilal ai’rial 
(adjective)  eI’Ieatol ay-ce’rial 


This is the B.B.C. recommendation, but 1 is 
doubtful whether the distinction can be main- 
tained; airial is commonly used for the adjective 
as well as the noun. 


aesthetic lis’Oetik eessthe’tic 
Short ‘i” or “e’ for “aesth-” must not be used. 


again o’geIn agay’n 
o’gen agen 
Both are permitted; neither can be said to be 


wrong. The eighteenth century said “agen”, 
but in older English “‘ogetn” was also used. 


aged, of persons ‘eldzid_ = ay’jid 
aged, of cattle and horses e1d3d ayjd 
agley ee’ gil aglee’ 


Differs in different Scots dialects, sometimes 
aglay [egler]. Aglee’ is recommended on the 
authority of the Oxford Dictionary. 


agreement -mont -mént 
The ‘“‘e” of ‘‘-ment’’ must be obscure, not a clear 
ao. ie 
aide-de-camp eldoka aydekong 


The ‘‘a’” is nasalized as in French. But, 1m the 
plural, ‘‘aides-’’, the “‘s’’ is sounded in English 
though silent in French. 


alas o’las alah’ss 
Short ‘‘a’’ [ze] is also permitted. 
D.J.—2'las [ales]. 


Aleazar eel’ keezo alka’zza 
Usually pronounced as English, not alkahthar 
[alka@a] as in Spanish. 
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alias ‘elllzes ay’liass 
Long anglicized, not ahliass. 


allegedly 
The ‘-leg-” 1s “18j’’, not “‘leej’’ [ledg, not ltid3z] as 
sometimes heard. 


Alleghany ‘eligeIni a’lligayni 
D.J. also records alli’gani [a’lig-]. 
ally, allies (noun = a’lal ally’ 
and verb) 
DJ —e'lai [felat). C.0.D.—ala’l. 


B.B.C.—e'lal, ally’. 

18th Century—ally’. Walker, in 1791, observed 
that a tendency to pronounce it as a’lly had 
happily disappeared. 


altitude ‘eltitjuud altitewd 
Not “awlt-”’ [o:It-]. 
amateur ‘emota:1 a’mmater 


This is now generally recommended in preference 
to a’‘mmacher or a’mmature, both commonly 
used [’emotfa, ‘emotjuer]. H.W.F. however 


(t= 


strongly recommends “‘tre’’ [juar]. 


B.B.C.—[a:1]. 

ambassador -da -der 
Not “‘-dor’ [do:], as often heard. 

amenities o’mlinitiz amee’nitiz 
D.J.—o'miin- [a’men-]}. B.B.C.—ameen-. 


C.0.D. allows both “meen’’ and ‘“‘menn’’. 
18th Century—aménn- only. 
Both the long and short “‘e’’ are permitted. 


amity ‘emit a’mmiti 
Not ay’miti [‘etmitt], as sometimes heard. 


Amuri amoori 
Not amewri 
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anaesthetist 
-aesth- must be -eesth- [tis@], though in N.Z, 
hospitals, etc., it is often pronounced -eeth-, 


analogous 
The ‘‘g” is hard as usual before “‘o”’. 


anchovy 
Stress on “-chov-” rather than on “anch-”, 
though the stressed ‘‘anch-” is permitted, 
e.g., by C.0.D. 


apparatus eepol’eltes apparay’tus 
Long ago perfectly anglicized and should not now 
be apparahtus [-ates]. 


apparent(ly) -peai- or -pei- -pair- or -par- 
Both are permitted. B.B.C. recommends ‘‘-pair-"’; 
D.J. places ‘“‘-par-” first; “-pair-”” [pear] 1s 
traditional. 


apparent o’peotont Appairént 
D.].—2’pesant as first choice. 
C.0.D. permits both ‘‘-par-”’ and “-pair-”’. 
H.W.F. permits both. B.B.C.—appairent. 
18th Century—appairent only. 
The traditional ‘‘-pair-’’, recommended by B.B.C., 
is recommended here but neither is wrong. 


applicable 
Stress on “app-”, not on “‘-plic-”, as often heard 


in New Zealand. 


appreciation 
As in appreciate the “-prec-"’ must be “‘-preesh-”’ 


[-paif], mot ‘‘-preess-’’ [p1tis]. 


a priori el plal’o:Jal ay pri0’ri 
Anglicized, not ah preed’ree [a: pati’o:10)]. 
aquatic o’kwetik akwat’tic 


All authorities, new and old, give this, and d1s- 
countenance akwo'ttic [o’kwottk]. 
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aqueous ‘eIkwias ay’kwiuss 
The long ayk- [etk-] is recommended, as agreed 
upon by D.J. and C.O.D. though ak- [ek-] 
as sometimes heard. 


Aramoho 
The -oho ts in two syllables, not Aramé. 
Arctic ‘aktik a’rktik 
Lhe omission of the “k”’ is a vulgarism. So also 
Antarctic. 
Argentine ‘adzentain argentin 
Argenteen [-lin] 7s ¢ncorrect. 
arid ‘ee1id ar’rid 
Not airid [easd). 
aristocrat 


Sivess on “‘ar-”’, not on “‘-rist-”. All authorities 


armehair ‘am’ tfear ah’mchair’ 
Except where used as an adjective (“armchair 
critic,”’ etc.), “arm” and “chair” are both 
stressed. In N.Z. tt is generally a’rmchiir. 
See §15 (5). 
artisan ati’zen ahtiza’n 
Often heard as a’rtizin [a’tizen]. The “a” of 
“‘san”’ must not be obscure. 
Arundel ‘eerondl ar’rundl 
Stress on “Ar-”’, not on “-rund-’’, as often heard 
in New Zealand. 
Asia ‘elfa ay’sher 
Not ay3her [e130], as very frequently heard in 
New Zealand. 
Ch. Persia. 
Asiatic 
Lhe “s” is pronounced “sh’’, not “ss’’. 
asphalt ‘eesfaelt a’ssfalt 
Not ashfalt, a vulgarism. 
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aspirant 9’spalaront aspirant 
A’spirrant 1s not recommended, though C.O.D 
allows both. 


association 
The “‘-soc-” ts “‘-sdss-” not “‘-sdsh- 
B.B.C. recommendation. 
In associate it is ‘‘-sdsh-’’. 


3) 


assume o’sjoum assew’m 
Neither a’shoom [9’fuoum] nor ashew’m [o’{juum] 
is correct. 
ate et ét 


Authorities agree that “et’’ is right, not “ayt”’ 
[ett]. The tendency to pronounce “‘ayt’’ 1s very 
strong in New Zealand. 


Athol ’eOal a’thol 
Not “‘-thdl’”’ [6oul] as sometimes heard, even when 
spelt Athole or Atholl. 
auction ’o:kfon aw’kshon 


The short sound 6’kshon ts almost universal in 
N.Z. but 1s unauthorized, and not standard 
English. 
auld lang syne 


66 99 


sin’”’ [satin], mot ‘‘zin’’ [zaIn]. 


aurora australis 
Not 6rawra Ostrahlis, but either owrdra owstrahlis 
(as Latin) [av’1o:19 aostialis] o7 oréra 
awstraylis (as English) [19:19 9o:staserlis}. 


autogiro -’dzaliou -jiro 
-'dzalo100 
Some authorities prescribe hard “‘g’’, but im the 


cso) 


Aw Force it is pronounced soft, as “‘}’’. 
aviatrix ‘elviotiiks ay’vidtriks 


avoirdupois ‘evade’ polz a’ verdépo’iz 
Long ago anglicized and no variant 1s permitted. 





ee ee 


' 
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Avon ‘elvan, ‘elvn ay’von, ay’vn | 
Not ‘avvon. 

Avondale 


In Auckland fixed as “avvon-” but in Christ- 
church the Avondale Golf Club is “ayvon-”; 
so also ‘‘Avonside.”’ 


ee 





Awatea -tea -taya 
not -teea [tlia] 
Azores 9’Z9:9Z aZaw’z 
Anglicized. Not azz-Gr-éz, as sometimes heard. 
azure ’230(4) a’zher 


Ayzher [e139(1)] is preferred by some authorities | 
and seems more proper in poetic contexts. | 
D.J. records six variants. B.B.C. recommends | 
azhire [e731]. | 


et SL I 


nn ENTE an ce 
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B 
bade (past tense bed bad 
of bid) 
Not bayd [beid]. The traditional erghteenth 
century pronunciation was bahd [bad]. 


Baden Powell beidn pouel baydn péel 
Not bahdn. 
ballet ’beler ba’llay 
The “‘t’’ as still silent; the word 1s not yet quite 
naturalized. 
banal ba’nal, or as banah’1, or 
French ba’na’l 


B.B.C.rvecommends banah’]; D.].{bemnal] bay’nal; 
C.O.D. [/betnal], bay’nal. 

The B.B.C. recommendation 1s here followed, but 
it seems better to pronounce the word as French, 
both banah’l and bay’nal being most unsatis- 
factory. Banah’‘l is a very poor representation 
of the French. 


barometer be’nomitar baro’mmitér 
Not ‘‘bro’mmuter,’’ as carelessly pronounced. 


barrage "be1a3 ba’rrazh 
. Stressed on the first syllable and to that extent 
anglicized. This is the B.B.C. recommendation. 


basalt ’beesalt ba’ssalt 


basic ‘beIstk bayssik 
The pronunciation with short “‘a’’, bassik [‘bestk], 
almost universal in N.Z., especially in “basic 
slag,” is unauthorized. Bazzik [/bezik] 1s 
equally bad. 


bas-relief ’bees-11’ lif ba’ss-rélee’f 


(Bass, rhyming with mass, “‘a’’ as im man.) 
This 1s the B.B.C. recommendation. 
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because bi’kwz, or bi’ko:z ~bik6’z, or bikaw’z 
D.J.— -kxz (rarely -ko:z). C.O.D. allows both. 
The eighteenth century had bikawz only. Both 
ave “vight.’’ The short sound 1s the more 
frequent and 1s more suitable for colloquial 
use; the long “‘aw’’ may be preferred on more 
solemn and formal occasions. 


bedizen bi’datzon bidi’zen 


been biin been 
The short vowel, bin, ts also permitted. The tra- 
ditional sound was bin, but this gave way to 
been by the influence of the spelling during the 
nineteenth century. 


before bi’foa1 bif6or 
Not beefore [btifo:o1]. 
beige belz bayzh 
belligerent 
The “‘g”’ ts soft, but has been heard with the hard 
sound. 
beret "bere! be’rray 


Though B.B.C. recommends ['berit] with the “t”’ 
sounded, the “‘t’’ 1s kept silent by the great 
majority of speakers. 


Berkshire bak- bahk- 
Not {ba:k-] burk. Im Berkhampstead, Hertford- 
shire town, it is [ba:k-] burk-. 


betroth bi’t10u6 bitrdo’dh 
“‘th’’ as in that. 

betrothal -t10u0 -trddh- 
“th” as im that. 

Bilbao bil’belou bilbayo 


Not bilbaho [bilbaou]. The anglicized pronunci- 
ation 1s recommended. 


— - ——— . a —— 
ST A Ge 


— - 
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billet-doux *biler’duu bi’llaydoo’ 
D.J.—[biler’dou], C.0.D.—[/bile’duu], bee’laydoo’. 
H.W .F.—[biliduu], bi’llidoo’. 
No attempt 1s made to pronounce the “‘\l’’ mouillée, 
as in French. 


Birmingham ‘be:minom bu’rmingam 
The “h”’ ts not pronounced. 

bitumen ‘bitjomen bi’‘ttewmén 
D.J.—bitjumin [-men, -mon, bi’tjuum-]. 
C.0.D.—bal'tjuumen, bitew’men. 


18th Century—bitew’men was recommended by 
Walker, though he admitted that bi’ttewmen 
was the most common but not the most 
learned pronunciation. 

B.B.C. recommends bi’ttewmén. 


blockade 
Stress on ‘“‘ade’’, not on “‘block’’. 
blouse blauz blowz 
Not [blouz], blooz. 
bona fide(s) ‘boune ‘faldtiz bd’na fi’deez 
Pronounced as English, not [bdna ftideiz], bona 
feedayz. 
See §1r. 
Borzoi ’bo:z91 bo’rzo1 


Not [’bo:zwa], bo’rzwa. A Russian word, not 
to be pronounced as French. 


brigantine ‘baigentiin bri’ganteen 
D, J .—‘-atn” (-in). C.0.D.—“-een’’. 
In view of the record of D.J. “‘-tin’”’ [-tatn] cannot 
be called wrong. 


Broke (warship) — biuk brook 
Not brok, [biouk]. 
bruit biout _broot 
This was already established in the eighteenth 
century. 
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budgerigar 
Stress on “‘budg-”. The pronunciation budge- 
ree’gar, sometimes recommended, 1s quite 


wrong. 
buffet (blow, or "bafit bu’ ffit 
sideboard) 
buffet (refresh- ‘bufel, or as boo’ fay 
ment car) French 
bugloss "bjuugloss bew’ gloss 
bulletin bulitin bu’llitin 


Not -ttin, ‘‘-teen’, as so often heard in N.Z, 


buoy bol boi 
Not bwoi, though this is traditional and still per- 
mitted by the Oxford Dictionary. 
bureau bju’100 bewrd’ 
The weight of authority is in favour of the stressed 
“16”: C.0.D. allows both. 





=: TT 
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C 
Cadiz ‘keldiz kay’diz 
Both kay'diz and kadi’z ave current as anglicized 
versions. 
calibre ‘keelibor ka’lliber 


The stressed “‘cal-’ and short “i’’ ave recom- 
mended by the best authorities, but it has been 
maintained that in figurative senses, of 
intellectual power, etc., it should be kalee’ber 
[ke’ltibor]. This last is not recommended here. 


Canberra 
Stress on “‘can-’’, not on “-berr-’’. 
Canterbury -bailI -biri 
“-be’rri’”’, often heard, is not recommended. 
caoutchouc ‘kautfok kow’chook 
capitalist 
Siress on “‘cap-”’ not on “-pit’”’. B.B.C. recom- 
mendation. 
caries *keadIliz ka‘iri-eez 
carillon ko’tljan kari‘llion 
Carthage -O1d3 -thij 
Not “-thayj’’ [-Oe1d3}]. 
Cassiopeia -0U’ plia -Opee’a 
Not cassi0’pia. 
castle kasl kahssl 


Not [kesl] kassl. In North Country English kass] 
is usual. This is commonly but incorrectly used 
for Castle Street, Dunedin. 


catholic *ke@olik ka’tholik 
The pronunciation with long “‘a’’, “kahth-”, is 
often used in the Roman Catholic Church. 


Cavell ‘kevel ka’vél 
The spelling with “-ll” tempts many speakers to 
stress the “‘-ell’’, kave’ll, but this is unauthor- 
ized and wrong. 
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celebrate sel- sell- 
Often heard with a dull and obscure sound, [sel-], 
by the influence of the “l’’. See §15. 


Celtic ‘keltik ke’ltik 
B.B.C. recommends seltik in general, but keltik 
for Wales. D.J. records keltik as most usual. 
Both are permitted. 


Centaurus sent’d:1as sentaw’russ 
Not sentow’russ [sen’tav.es]. Long ago anglicized 
and pronounced with the English value of 


“au’’, “aw’’. See §o. 


centenary -’tiin- -tee’n- 
Authorities ave not agreed, but the weight of 
authority favours the stressed ‘‘-teen-” with 
long ‘“‘e”. The B.B.C. recommendation. 


chagrin (noun) ‘feegiuin sha’ggrin 
ehagrin (verb) fo’gatin shagree’n 
chance tfans chahnss 


The long ‘‘a’’, as in father, which was established 
during the nineteenth century, 1s now the 
standard according to all authorities, though 
the short ‘‘a’’, as in hat, is very commonly used 
in New Zealand. This applies to dance, 
branch, efc. See §15 (5) 


eharge d’affaires ‘faz shah’zhay 
Chargé must be pronounced in two syllables with 
“ch” and “g” as “sh” and “zh’, not “tsh” 
and ‘‘dg’”’ as in the English charge. 


Charing Cross ‘tfearIn chairing 
Not chah’ring [’tfaatn]. See §9. 


chassis ’ [eesti sha’ssee 
The plural is sha’sseez ['feestiz] 
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chauffeur ‘foufer sho’fer 
The B.B.C. recommendation. 
chemist ‘kemIst ke’mmist 


Not kimmist, which was the old pronunciation, 
spelt chymist, now out of date and abandoned. 


Chevalier (name) _ fe’veljel sheva'lliay 
chevalier (com- feva’lto(a) shévalle’er 
mon noun) 
Point Chevalier in Auckland seems fixed as 
shévalle’er. 
Cheviot tfe’vjat ché’vvidt 
Not chee’viot [’tfliviot]. 
choral ’ko:sal kaw’ral 


The short “‘o”’ [koiol], kérral, almost universal in 
N.Z., ts unauthorized and not standard 
English. See §15 (5). So also floral, oral. 


Christmas 

The ‘“‘t’’? must be silent, but is sometimes heard. 
Churchill -tfil -chill 

Not Church-hill. 
Cicely ’sIsIII si’ssili 


The pronunciation with “siss-’’, as nice or rice, 
must be avorded. 
cinema ‘sInImo si/nnema 


> 


The final “‘a’’ ts obscure, not “-ah”’. 
circuit ‘so:kit ser’ kit 
Not sir’kewt [’sa:kju:t] as sometimes surprisingly 
heard. 


circumstance(s) -stons(-Iz) -stanss(iz) 
Very often heard with a stress on “‘-stance”’, 
pronounced [-stens], with full value of short 
“a”? as in hat. The vowel of “‘-stance(s)’’ must 
be obscure and the syllable unstressed. 
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civilization -laiz- -liz- 
The “-iz-”” must be long as in civilize. The tra- 
ditional short “‘i’’, “‘-liz-’’, ts now disused in 
standard English though retained in U.S.A. 

B.B.C. recommendation—‘-liz-”’. 


cleanly (adjective) ‘klenlr klé’nnli 
As an adverb, in cleanly cut, it is “‘kleen-’’. 
clematis ‘klemoatiIs klé’mmiAtiss 


The stressed ‘‘mat-’’, with long “‘a’’ as in mate, 
1s now discredited. B.B.C. recommendation. 


clientele ‘klatontul, or kli’enteel, or 

klnidn’terl *kleeongtay’1 
A gallant attempt to anglicize this has been made 
by C.0.D. and H.W.F. D.J. however records 
only the French pronunciation, and the 
prescription of C.0.D. and H.W.F. seems to 
be premature. Of the pronunciations offered 
one 1s French, the other English. But klee’an- 
tee’l [kltiontiil], which ts sometimes heard, is 
netther—a monstrosity with a French head and 

an English tail. 


clique kltik kleek 
Not click, a vulgarism. 
coffee ‘kofi k6’ffi 


The traditional long sound, kawfi, is now displaced 
and out of date. 


colleague 
Stress on “‘coll-’’, not on “league’’, as sometimes 
heard. 
combat (noun ‘kambat ku’mbat 
and verb) 


The pronunciation with ‘“‘com-” instead of “cum-”’ 
ts also permitted by e.g. C.0.D. D.J. prefers 
“com-"’. The traditional sound is ‘“cum-’’, 
B.B.C, recommends ‘“‘cum-’’, as above. So also 
combatant. The stress must not be placed on 
“-bat-’’, 
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commendable 
Stress on either “com-” or “-mend-”. D./J. 
vecords the stressed “‘com-” as most usual; 
C.0.D. prescribes stressed “‘-mend-”. In the 
eighteenth century the stress shifted from 
““mend-” to “com-”. The stressed “‘com-’’ 
is recommended but the other is not wrong. 


comment 
The stress must be on “‘comm-”’ in both noun and 
verb; all authorities agree in this, new and old. 
Co’mmenited is correct, not comme’nted. The 
stressed ‘“‘-ment”’ is very frequent in N.Z. 


communally 
Stress on “‘comm-’’, not on “‘-mun-’’, as sometimes 
heard in New Zealand. 


communique kom’jountkel kommew’nikay 
The failure of the newspapers to accent the final 

“a” has given birth to the spurious communeek, 

which is all too often heard. The same thing 

happens in the case of cliché, chargé d'affaires, 


etc. 
comparable ‘kompodsebl ko’mparabl 
Not kompai‘rabl [kom’peasebl]. 
comrade ‘komaod, -11d ko’mrad 


There are several variants. Authorities agree that 
“com-” must not be “cum-” but differ in 
respect of the vowel in “‘-ade’’. Co’mmrayd 
(‘komicid] is not uncommon and cannot be 
declared to be wrong. The eighteenth century 
said cumrayd [‘kamuetd] only. 


conduit ‘kandit ku’ndit 
This is the B.B.C. recommendation. The usual 
pronunciation among electricians, engineers, 
etc., in N.Z. is co’ndewt [‘kondjout] and, for 
them, this can hardly be called wrong. From 
1750 onwards all authorities prescribe ku’ndit. 
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condolence kan’doulens kondG’lenss 
Stress on “‘-ddl-” with long “‘o” as in dole, not 
ko’nd6lenss, as so often heard in N.Z. 


confront 
Pronounce ‘‘-frunt’”’ not “‘-front’’. 


conjure (invoke a ’kandgax ku’njer 
spirit, or per- 
form tricks) 


conjure (charge kon’dzuue1 k6njew’er 
solemnly) 
consequence(s) -kwonsIz -kwénssiz 


The vowel in “‘-quences” should be obscure, not 
the clear “‘e’’, and the syllable should be 
unstressed, much as in circumstances. 


constable kanst- kunst- 
Not “‘konst-” as sometimes heard. 


consume -sjoum -sewm 
Not “‘-shoom”’ or ‘‘-shewm’’. 
consummate 


The adjective is stressed on “-sum-’’: the verb on 
“con-". Stressing of the adjective on “con-” 
ts quite wrong but often heard. 


contemplative ~’templ- -te’mpl- 

Authorities disagree. D.J. and B.B.C. stress 
“‘cont-’’; C.0.D. stresses “-templ-”, and this 
1s traditional. The traditional “-te’mpl-”’ 
began to give way to “‘co’nt-” when conte’m- 
plate, in the early nineteenth century, gave 
way to co’ntemplate. The traditional pronunct- 
ation, supported by C.O.D., is here recom- 
mended. 


contractor kon- kiin- 


Not “‘ko’n-’’, with clear ‘“‘o’’, but obscure, and the 
syllable quite unstressed. 
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contrary 
Normally stressed on “‘con-” but the stressed 
‘trar-”, an old vulgarism, is often used im 
the sense of “‘obstinate’’. 





| contributing) 
| Stress on “‘-trib-”’, not on “con-’’. 
controversy ‘kontiova:sI ko’ntr6versi 


Not kontr6’versi, not kontro’versi. All authorities 
agree on this. 


conversant 
Stress on ‘‘con-’’, not on ‘“‘-vers-’’. 


conversion -fan -shon 
Not “‘-verzhon’’, with the sound of “‘s’’ in measure. 
copra "kopio k6’ppra 
Not k6pra. 
covenant KAv- kuvv- 
Not “‘k6év-”’. 
Covent Garden kov- kOvv- 


Not “kuvv-” [kav-]. D.J. says “kuvv- is “old- 
fashioned.” 





Coventry kov- kOvv- 
Not “‘kuvv-” [kav-]. 
Cowper (the poet) kuupoal kooper 


Not kowper [kaupe1]. The traditional kooper 1s 
gaining ground though kowper has not yet 
been quite displaced. 

coyote ’koiout koi’-6t 

The pronunciation in three syllables, koi-6t-i, usual 
in U.S.A., is also permitted by e.g. C.O.D. and 
recorded by D.]. The B.B.C. recommendation 
is koi’-6t. 

croquet ’ki0u0kI kr0’ki 

Kro’kay [/kiouket] is also permitted. C.O.D. 

prescribes kr6’ki. 
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cross kros kr6ss 
Not krawss [k1o:s]._ So also cough, off, moss, 
moth, broth, cloth, etc. The traditional short 


o” 1s now favoured, though the long sound 
prevailed during the nineteenth century in this 


group. 
cuckoo ‘kukou k60’koo 


Stress on “cuck-’’, not on “‘-00’’, as so frequently 
heard in New Zealand. 


culinary *kjoulinoagi kew’linari 
Not “kull-” [kal-]. 
cyclamen ’stklomon si’kklamén 


The long sound, as in cycle, is much used in N.Z. 
but 1s quite unauthorized. 
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D 
Dail doi doil 
dais ‘dells day’-iss 
Traditionally dayss, dace [dels], which 1s recom- 

mended still by H.W.F. and C.O.D. The 
spurious disyllabic day-iss, which 1s ‘“‘a shot’’ 
from the spelling, ts too well established to be 
displaced, and is recommended by B.B.C. and 
D.J., who does not record dace [dets] at all. 


data ‘dato dah’ta 

D.J.—'deita only; C.0O.D.—'deita; B.B.C. ‘detta. 
Though perfectly anglicized in English as 
day’ta [‘deite], agreed upon by all authorities, 
the pronunciation in N.Z. is well established as 
dahta [date] owmg to the “continental” 
pronunciation of Latin in schools. It would 
seem inadvisable to attempt to change this. 


daunt do:nt dawnt 
The traditional dahnt [dant] is now old-fashioned 
and all modern authorities regard it as obsolete 
or obsolescent. Yet it can hardly be considered 
“wrong.” This apples to launch, laundry, 
saunter, gaunt, jaunt, Fauntleroy, and the 
whole group except aunt, which retains the old 


sound. 
debacle der’bakl daybah’kl 
Still regarded as French. 
debris ‘debs de’bbree 
All authorities agree. In U.S.A. the stress is on 
“-bree.”’ 
debut ‘detbuu day’ boo 


Or as French deby (“‘y’’ equals thin “‘u’’). Authort- 
ties are not agreed upon the question of the 
anglicization. The pronunciation recommended 
follows D.J., but the French [deby] ts not 
wrong. 
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debutante ‘detbuu’tat day’bootong’t 
As recommended, this 1s a compromise. The “‘de-”’ 
and “‘-ante” are approximately as in French, 
the “-but-”” as in English. D.J. gives eight 
variants, 


decade ‘dekod de’kkad 
The authorities agree upon this; the spelling is 
misleading and bad. 


decadent(ce) ‘dekodont de’kkadént 
Stress on “‘dec-’’, not on “‘-cad-” as ‘‘-cayd-” 
[-ke1d-]. Authorities agree. 


decisive di’salIsIv dississiv 
There can be no possible doubt about this, but it is 
sometimes heard as dissi’ssiv. 


decline (noun) di’klatn diklin 
Stress on “‘-kline’’, not on “‘de-’’ (as “‘dee-’’). 


decline (verb) di’klaIn diklin 
Not deeklin [dtiklain]. See §15 (5). 


decorous di’ko:19s dik6’russ 
This is now generally prescribed instead of 
de’kkoruss [‘dekoras]. So also deco’rum. Yet 
D.J. records [/deke1es] de’kk6russ only. Both 
are permitted. 


deficit ‘defisit de’ ffissit 
Not dee’fissit, nor diffi’ssit, though both are 
recorded as “‘less frequent” by D.J. B.B.C. 


vecommendation. 
de la Warr ‘delawa dé’llérwér 
As recorded by D.J., with no alternative. 
de luxe da ‘luks de 160’ks 


Now treated as English so far as the sound of the 


u’ 1s concerned, the French ‘“‘u’’ [y] being 
too difficult. 





| 
i 
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demise di’maiz dimi’z 

Not dimeez [dimtiz] as occasionally heard in N.Z. 
departmental dripat’mentl deepartme’ntl 
depot ‘depou de’ppd 


The dee’po [‘dtipou] of U.S.A. has never been 
countenanced in English. 


Derby ‘dabi da’rbi 
This is recommended for the town, the county and 
the vace. The pronunciation du’rbi [de:bt] 1s 
still to be heard in England, “but is rare in 
non-dialectal speech.” —D.]J. 


derisive(-ly) di’1aIsIv dirri’ssiv 
The only possible pronunciation. 


despicable 
Stress on “‘des-”, not on “‘-spic-’’. 
destine(d) ‘destin(d) de’sstinn(d) 


«es9) 


Sometimes heard with long “i”, de’sstin(d) 
(‘destain-d]; for this there 1s no authority, 
new or old. 


detail(s) (noun) ‘driterl(z) dee’ tayl(z) 
All authorities agree. D.J. also records detay'l 
[dr’terl] as less frequent, and this is common 
in Scotland and in U.S.A. 


De Valera det vee’leii1a day valay’ra 
D.J. gives it as [deve'lie1a] with all vowels obscure 
except that of ‘‘-ler’’. 


Dido ‘daidou di’dé 
Not deedo [dtidou]. 
difficulty -kalt- -kilt- 


The vowel of ‘‘-cult-’’ must be obscure, not “ku’lt”’ 
[-kalt-] as often heard in N.Z., and should be 
unstressed. 
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dilemma di’lema, or dillé’mma, or 
dar’lema dile’mma 
D.J.—‘‘dil-”” [datl-]; C.0.D. allows both; B.B.C. 


—‘“dill-”. The eighteenth century had “dil-” 
only. 


Diomede (warship) ‘daromrid di’omeed 
The pronunciation in four syllables as did’ mmidi 


[dar*omId1] is not uncommon in N.Z. This is 
wrong. 


direct dizekt —. dirre’kt 
The short ‘i is now generally prescribed, as by 
B.B.C. and D.J. D.J. says “occasionally 
‘dairekt, when attributive adjective.” So also 
director and direction, though “‘di-” is used 
by many, and is not wrong. 


discern dIs’a:n disse’rn 
Not dizze’rn. 


disciplinary -plin- -plinn- 
Stress on “‘dis-” not on “-scip-” or “-plin-”. The 
pronunciation with stressed ‘“‘-plin-” and long 
“1” [at] ts also current. The above is the B.B.C. 
recommendation. The stress has been heard on 
“-scip-” in N.Z. This is quite unauthorized. 
disputable 
Stress on “‘disp-”, not on “-spewt-”. Authorities 
agree. B.B.C. recommendation. 


divan di’ven divva’n 
D.J. also records dive’n [dat’ven]. 
diverse daI- di- 


Not divve’rss [di’va:s]. B.B.C. recommendation. 
So also: diversion, diversity, divest, all with di. 
dividend -dend -dend 


The “e” of “-dend’”’ must not be pronounced 


obscure as “‘-dund” [-dend], which is often 
heard in N.Z. 


tee Ene i Eee . ‘ 
Be 
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docile ‘dousatl dd’ssil 
The ‘‘-ile’”’ in this group, hostile, futile, missile, 
etc., is now established as “‘il’’ [-atl] im English. 
The traditional ‘‘-il” is still retained in U.S.A. 


domiciled dom- démm- 
Sometimes erroneously “‘dom- [doum-]. 
dreamed diemt, or drémt, or 
dreamt diempt drémpt 


The “‘p’”’ of drempt ts hardly avoidable and hardly 
audible. Dreemd [driimd] is preferred in 
poetic contexts. 

djouk dewk 

Both jook [d3ouk] and dook [douk] have long been 
current as vulgarisms. D.J. says “there is also 
a facetious form [douk].”’ 

dynast din-, or dain- dinn-, or din 

D.J.—‘‘din-” [datn-]; C.0.D. allows both; B.B.C. 
—“dinn-”. The eighteenth century had both 
“dinn-” and ‘‘din-”’ in dynasty, with a strong 
preference for ‘‘din-’’. Dynasty now has the 
short ‘‘dinn-’’ only. Dynastic has both the short 
and the long sounds. 


duke 
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economic(s) nko’nomik eekono’mmik 


The short “ékk-’’, though traditional, is not now 
prescribed by any authority. 


Eden lidn eedn 
Eedn 1s preferable to Eeden or [tidon). 


Edwardian ed’wo:dien edwaw’dian 
This 1s the B.B.C. recommendation (though there 


e099 


r’ 1s inserted after the [9:] and ‘“‘-aw-’’). The 


eel 


r’’ 1s really not pronounced. 


Eire SER a’iri 
But “Erin” ts “eérin”’ [/tarn]. 


Eisteddfod el’stedvod ayste’dhvod 
“-dh-"” as im the. 


either ‘al0ol, or lido1 i’dher, or eedher 
Both ave permitted. D.J. records “‘i-’’ as the most 
usual. The traditional sound is “‘ee’’ [ti] how- 
ever, and this predominates in Scotland and 
U.S.A. There is now a strong tendency to 
discard eedher, and idher will probably prevail 
in the long run. 


electricity el- éll- 
Not “‘eel-’’ [ril-]. 
Elizabethan -’bridan -bee’than 
Not ‘'-beethian”’ [-bii@ien] which is a vulgarism. 
elocution el- éll- 
Not “‘eel-’’ [ril-]. 
elongate ‘tibongelt ee’long-gate 


The B.B.C. recommendation. 


elucidate 11- ill- 
Not “‘eel-”’ [til-]. 


LEC SS 
a 
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encyclical en’stklikal enssi’kklikal 
Though the pronunciation of “‘-cycl-’’ with long 
“7 [satkl] ts by far the commoner and not 
wrong, the short “1” 1s recommended as being 
traditional and still usual in the Roman 
Catholic Church. 


engine ’end3In e’njinn 
The old-fashioned injin [1nd3In] ts still sometimes 
heard but 1s no longer standard. 


ennui ‘onwii o’/nwee 
The B.B.C. recommendation. 


ensign ‘ensaIn e’nsin 
Now generally prescribed as énsin universally, but 
the old pronunciation in the army was ensin 
and this ts still used in the navy. 


enthusiasm -2ezM -azm 
The final syllable must have the clear sound of 
short ‘‘a’’, not obscure as [ezm], which ts often 


heard. 
entourage ‘ontu’1a3 ‘ontoorah’zh 
Still pronounced as French. 
envelope (noun) ‘enveloup envelép 


Perfectly anglicized and must be ‘‘pronounced 
‘en-’ not ‘on-’.”"—B.B.C. 


environs en’ valolonz envi’ronz 


epilogue -log -log 
Not “-lég’”’ [-loug]. This applies to catalogue, 
etc., often pronounced in N.Z, as “‘-l6g’’. 


equable ek- ékk- 
Not ‘‘eek-’’. 

equilibrium lik- eek- 
Not “ékk-’’, as sometimes heard. 

era ‘Iolo ee’ra 


“eer-”’ as im peer. 
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Eros "1a.D0s ee’ross 


espionage ‘espjonid3 e’spioni] 

Both this and espionah’zh [espje’na3z] are pre- 
scribed by different authorities, and both are 
permitted. D.J. records four variants. Both 
“-1j”’ and “-ahzh’’ are allowed by C.O.D. 


esplanade -neid -nayd 
The “-ade”’ is normally anglicized as ‘‘-ayd’’ [-e1d]. 
D.J. says “rarely [-ad] ‘-ahd’.” In N.Z. tt ts 
however often heard as “-ahd,”’ 


etiquette eti’ket ettike’t 
As recommended by C.0.D. and B.B.C. 
evolution liv- eev- 
B.B.C. recommends [rivo’loufan] eevolooshon. 
Not “évv-” 
exacerbate eks’es- eksa’ss- 
The ‘‘c’”’ must not be sounded as ‘‘k’’, but has been 
so heard. 
excise (verb and -alz -1z 
noun) 
Not “‘-iss” [-als], as sometimes heard. Stress on 
Soka”. 
exemplary Igz’emplo.lI igze’mplari 


The traditional pronunciation stressed the “‘ex-”’. 
D.J. vecords the stressed “-empl-’’ only; 
C.O.D. allows both. 


exempt Ig’zempt igze’mpt 

Stress on “‘-empt’’, and “‘ex-” as “‘igz-’’. 

exhibit (noun and _Ig’zibit egzi’ bbit 
verb) 


This is the B.B.C. recommendation, spelt as above. 
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exigency ‘eksidzonsI e’ksijénssi 
This is the B.B.C. recommendation. D.J. says 
(1937): ‘‘In the speech of young people the 
stress is usually on the second syllable. The 
pronunciations with stress on the first syllable 
seem likely to become old-fashioned before long.” 


expenditure -tfo1 -tcher 
Not ‘‘-tewer”’ [-tjouo]. 
exploratory 


Stress on either “-plér-”’ or “‘-at-’’. D.J.—siress 
on “‘-plér-” placed first. C.O.D.—siress on 
‘“at-”’. Both permitted but stress on ‘‘-plor-”’ 
is herve recommended. 


expose Iks’ pouz iksp6’z 
Stress on “‘-pose’’, not on “ex-”, as sometimes 
heard. Initial “ex-” is usually “iks-” im 
standard English when unstressed. 


exquisite ‘ekskwizit e’kskwizzit 
At present this ts the standard pronunciation. But 
D.J. notes that “the form ekskwi‘zzit seems to 
be becoming increasingly common.” 


extraordinary Iks’t19:dinoJI ikstrawdinari 
The ‘‘a’’ of “‘xtra-’”’ must on no account be pro- 
nounced. D.J. records five variants and would 
vecommend {1ks’txo:dni1]. It is recommended 
here with five syllables, not four as D.J. has tt 
nor six as some speakers have tt. 
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F 


fagade fa’sad fassah’d 
There is as yet no tendency to anglicize this word 
by stressing the first syllable. 


falcon fo:lken faw’lkon 
D.J.—fo:lken (but fo:kn among those who prac- 
tise falconry). C.O.D. allows both fawkn and 
fawlkn. B.B.C.—[fo:kon],fawkon. It is recom- 
mended that the “‘!’’ should be sounded in spite 
of the B.B.C. prescription. 


fantasia feento’zlie fantazee’a 
Also permitted as fantah’zia. H.W.F. says “‘the 
first, fantazee’a, advisable for the technical 
musical term. In transferred senses the second 
1s no doubt commoner.” 


Fawkes fo:ks fawks 
Not {6ks, though D.]. notes “in Guy Fawkes also 
foks.”’ 
February -éll -ari 


Not -e’rri [-e11], as often heard. Fe’bewe'’rri is 
a vulgarism. 


fecund ‘fekond, or fe’kkund, or 
‘frikend fee’kund 
Both are permitied and it is difficult to choose 
between them. D.]. places feekund first; B.B.C. 
and C.O.D. prefer fékkund. 


fetid ‘fetid fé’ttid 
Both “‘fet-” and “‘feet-” are permitted. D.]. places 
“fet-” first. C.O.D. allows both. O.D. prefers 
“fet-”. B.B.C. recommends fettid [fetid]. The 
recommendation here made follows the B.B.C. 
but it 1s likely that feetid will long hold its own. 


fiancé(e) f1’Gnsel fee-o’ngssay 
Still pronounced as French. 
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Fiat (car) ‘fricet fee’-at 
fiat (legal term) ‘falet fi’-at 
fiend fiind feend 
Not fee-and [fiiend] as often heard. 
figure (noun and = ’figa(z) figger 
verb) 


The “‘u’’ as “ew” [ju] ts still permitted but has 
a savour of affectation. D.J.—'figa only. The 
“r’’ 1s of course required in figuring. 

Fiji f1i’d31i feejee’ 

Not fee’jée. 
finance fi’neens finna’nss 
The short “‘i’’ in fin 1s now generally recommended. 
The stressed first syllable, fi’nanss [‘fatnens] 
is very commonly heard m N.Z., €.g., im 
Parliament, but no authority permits this. 


financier fi’nensIoI finna’nsseer 
This is the B.B.C. recommendation. The traditional 
pronunciation was finnansee’r [fInzen’sjo:1] 
and this ts still used in U.S.A. 


flaccid ‘fleksid fla’ksid 
“‘-cc-”’ as in success. 
flautist ‘flo:tist flaw’ tist 
Not flowtist [flautist]. 
florist ‘florist fl6’rrist 
Though floral has the long “‘o’’, flaw’ral [flo:1al]. 
See §15 (5). 
flute flout floot 
Not flewt [fljout]. 
forehead ’fored fo’rréd 


The pronunciation according to the spelling 
fore-head [fo:ahed] is very often heard and 
should be avoided as an affectation. The B.B.C. 
recommendation is fo’rred. 
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format ’fo:meet for’mat 
Though this ts still treated as French by C.O.D., 
formah, with silent ‘‘t’’, it 1s recorded by D. J. 
as above; the word 1s sure to be anglicized sooner 
or later and 1s format in the book trade. 


formidable 
Stress on “‘for-’’, not on ‘‘-mid-’’. Cp. ho’spitable. 
Ct. muni‘cipal. 


Fraulein ‘frotlaiIn froi‘lin 
Not frowlin [fzavlatn]. 
frequent (verb) far’kwent frikwe’nt 


No other pronunciation 1s permissible, but 
free’kwented is often heard in N.Z. from 
those who should know better. 


frontier frantio1 frunteer 
The pronunciation with “front-” instead of 
“frunt-”, though unorthodox, is often heard. 


furore {jo 10.11 fewror’i 
D.J., C.0.D., and H.W.F. all recommend the 
above, approximately the Italian pronunciation, 
in three syllables. The B.B.C. recommends 
fewroar (so spelt) [fju:10:1] for ‘‘enthusiastic 
admiration” and would restrict fewrori to the 
musical term. For this recommendation there 
seems to be no warrant at all, 
fuselage ‘fjouzelid3 few’zelij 
D.J. ‘fjouztlaz (fewzilazh) 
C.O.D. -zeltj [-lid3] 
B.B.C, {‘fjouztlidz] fe’wzeledge 


The pronunciation as French, placed first by D.]., 
is not recommended. 
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G 
Gaelic ’getltk gay’lik 
Ga'llik is also current, but not permissible. 
gala ‘gala gah’la 
Not gay’la [/getlo]. B.B.C. recommendation. 
Galveston ‘geelvistn ga‘lvistn 
Not Galve’ston. 
garage ’gxeI1A3 ga’rrahzh 


Still in a state of transition, with several variants 
in the field. Ga’rrij, garrah’zh, and the above 
are all current, The recommendation above ts 
that of B.B.C. U.S.A. favours garrah’zh. 


garish ‘Sead f gair’ish 
Not gah’rish [gaaif], not ga’rrish [’geeif]. See §9. 


gaseous ‘geeslos ga’ssiuss 
C.0.D. (z.) ga’ssiuss [/gestus] 
(2.) ga’yssiuss ['geIsius] 
D.J. ‘getztes ['gez-, -zjas, ‘gesias] 
H.W.F. notes that ga'ssiuss prevatls in scientific 


use. 
gaucho ‘gaut{ou, or gow’tsho, or 
‘go:tfou gaw’tsho 

Both are permitted by C.O.D. 

gaudy ’g9:dI gaw’di 
The only possible pronunciation. 

genuine -In -inn 
Not ‘‘-in’”’ [-aln]. 

Gerard (English ‘dzeiad, or je’rrard, or 

name ‘dzer0d jerrad 


Not to be stressed on ‘‘-ard’’, as sometimes heard. 


gesture 
The “g’’ ts soft as im gem, 
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geyser (in all ’galzal gi’zer 
senses) 

Recommended as gee’zer [‘gtizar] in the sense of 
water-heater, and as gi’zer for a hot spring, 
by B.B.C. But here the above is recommended 
for all senses, 


ghoul goul gool 
Not gowl [gaul], though this is recorded by D.]. 
as less frequently used. 


gibber ‘dzIbor ji’bber 
The pronunciation with hard “g” is permitted, 
but the soft “‘g’’, as in gem, is recognized as 
the better. D.J. records the soft “g”’ only. 


gibberish 
Pronounce with hard ‘‘g’’, as in give. C.O.D. 
allows the soft ‘‘g”’ also, and D.J. records it as 
“rarely” used. 


Gilbertian 
The “‘-ti-’’ must not be “sh’’ [f] but the “t” must 
be hard and clear. 


Gillian ‘d3ilien jillian 
The “g’’ must be soft as in gem, the name being 
derived from Juliana. 


girl gail gerl (“er” as in 
“her’’) 

Perhaps the most variously pronounced word in 

the language. The standard pronunciation is 

pretty well fixed now as gerl (also spelt gurl). 

D.].—ga:l [geal, gi’al, geal]. The variants 
can hardly be spelt with ordinary symbols. 


gist d3ist jist 

The pronunciation with hard “‘g’’ is a vulgarism., 
glacial ’glet {iol glay’shial 

The B.B.C. recommendation. 
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glacier ’glesiol gla’sseer 
This is the B.B.C. recommendation, the ‘a’ 
short as in man, the “‘c’” as “ss’’. Glayssier, 
often heard, is unauthorized. Glayzier is a 


vulgarism. 


gladiolus ‘gleediolos gla’didlis 

Authorities are hopelessly at variance: D.J. 
—'gledt’oules [three variants]; C.O.D.—gle- 
di’oulos = gladid’lus, and gled’atsles = 
gladi‘élus; H.W.F.—gledisles, as above, 
and gled’atoles = gladi’dlus. The first 
vecommendation of H.W.F. adopted here. 
The plural gla’didli is recommended here; 
H.W.F. recommends both this and gla’diolisés, 
which latter is very awkward. 


Glamis (Castle) glamz glahmz 
Not glay’mis [’gletmis]. 
gobbler ‘goblo1 go’ bbler 


Not gobbeler [gobeler] in three syllables as often 
heard in N.Z. Like gambler, not gamboller. 


Godiva (Lady) -dal- -di- 
Not gédeeva [-dii-], as sometimes heard in N.Z. 
Goethe ‘ga:ta gu’rter 


A rough approximation to the German sound. 
D. J .—ge:te [-tt]. 
golf golf, or gof golf, or goff 
C.0.D. allows both. D.J. records golf first and 
adds “‘rarely gof.”’ 


gondola ‘gondyla, ’gondela géd’nddla 


gone gon gonn 
Gonn is traditional and prescribed by authorities. 
D.J. records [go:n]= gawn as less frequently 
used. 


gouge gaud3 gow] 
Not gooj [goud3}. 
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grant giant grahnt 
Not grant [grant]. See §15 (5). 

gratis ‘greitis gray’tiss 


Long perfectly anglicized and pronounced with the 
English value of long “‘a’’ (et). 


Greenwich ’giInidy egrinnij 
Not gri‘nnitsh [’giinitf{], and not gré’nnidz. 
gurnet -nit -nit 


Not “-net’’, with clear “‘e’’, as often heard. The 
name Barnett is sometimes thus pronounced 
too, and even stressed on “‘-nett’’. 


gynaecology ‘gaini- gi’ni- 
The weight of older authority favours the soft ‘“‘g’’, 
“jini-’’ [dgatnt-], but a deliberate attempt is 
now being made to establish hard “‘g’’, chiefly 
on etymological grounds, and this ts prescribed 
by B.B.C., though C.O.D. still favours “j’’ [a3] 
and D.J. records tt as most usual. 
gyroscope dgar- ji- 
Soft “g’”’ as in gymnast. 
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H 


Hague heig hayg 
Long ago anglicized in sound and should not be 
pronounced hahg {hag}. 


haka hukka 
Not hahka, not hahker. 
halfpenny ‘heIpni hay’pni, or 
hay’péni 


The pronunciation as hah’f-penni ts unorthodox. 
Haypeni is the traditional sound. Hahfpenni 
is pedantic-genteel. 


handkerchief ‘heen kot {rf ha’ngkerchiff 
The B.B.C. recommendation. Pronunciations with 
“qd” sounded, and chief as cheef [tfuif], ave 
“‘genteelisms.”’ 
hangar ‘heno ha’nger 
Not “hangger”’ with ng as in ‘anger’. 


harangue ho’1e1) harra’ng 

harbinger -nd3- -nj- 
“ng-’’ as m ginger. 

harem heerlom hair’ém 


Now quite regularly anglicized. If the spelling 
hareem is used it must be pronounced haree’m 
[hee’stim], but both the spelling and pronunct- 
ation ave pedantic. 


Hawaii ha’walli hahwi’ee 
The first syllable however is usually pronounced 
with short ‘a’ or obscure. “-Wai’ must be 
pronounced as in Maori: “‘-wi’’ [-wat], not 
““way’’ [-wel]. 
Hawarden (town- ‘hadn hah’dn 
ship) 
The pronunciation ha-wa’rd-en, often used, is not 
vecommended. D.J. gives four variants with 
(‘ho:adn] first = haw’-erdn. 
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Hawea h’‘awea ha’wea 
Not haw-way-a. 


Heathcote ‘he8kat hé’thkiit 
The pronunciation heeth-cdt, following the spell- 


img, is often used—not here recommended. 
D.J.—he@kat only. 


hegemony hii’gemoni heegé’moni 
The first “‘e’”’ ts long, but lightly stressed. 
here hie1 hyér 


Not hee’-yer, as so often heard in N.Z.., especially 
from children. The length of “‘-ere’’ varies 
according to circumstances. 


Heretaunga -townga 
Not tonga. 
Hertford (county, hafod hah’féd 


town, ship) 
The “‘t”” may be sounded, but the ‘‘-er-’? must be 
“-ah-”’ [a], not “-ur-’’ [a:]. 


Hervey ‘havi, or ‘ho:vi hah’vi, or hu’rvi 
Traditionally hah’vi is correct, but those who bear 
the name now often prefer hu’rvi. The person 

to be mentioned should be consulted. 


Himalaya himo’leta himmalay’a 
This is the accepted pronunciation by the English 
in India and elsewhere. Himah’laya [him- 
‘aleta], often recommended, even insisted upon, 
1s quite unnecessary. 


Holborn ‘houbon hd’biin 
This is the usual pronunciation in London, but 
the “l”’ ts sometimes pronounced. 


Holyrood “*holt- hd’lli- 
Not “hdli-’”’ [hooli-]. 





en ee 
—s 
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homogeneous "*homovu- hdo’mmo- 
The B.B.C. recommendation. ‘““H6’mo-” 1s also 
current and can hardly be called wrong. 


Hore Belisha bo’lnfa belee’sha 


hospitable 
Stress on “‘hosp-’’, not on ‘‘-spit-’”’. All authorities 


agree on this. 


hospital hosp- hosp- 
The “h” is now always pronounced, though the 
traditional ‘‘’osp-”’ held its own till about 
100 years ago. Haw’sspittl [/ho:spitl] is a 
vulgarism. 


hostage hostid3 ho’sstij 
The pronunciation with “hédst-” [houst-], though 
given in some old dictionaries, 1s not, and 

never has been, standard or permitted. 


houri *huoll hoo’ri 
Housman hauz- howz- 
Not “‘hooz-”’ [huuz-], as sometimes heard. 

housewife ‘hauswalf how’sswif 

(woman) 
housewife (pack hazif hu’zzif 

of needles, etc.) 
housewifery ‘hauswifil how’sswiltri 


Several variants are current. B.B.C. recommends 
huzzifri. The usual pronunciation in the 
University of Otago, the headquarters of Home 
Science in New Zealand, is how’sswifri, as 
above. 


hover hovel ho’vver 
The pronunciation with long ‘‘o’’, hd’ver [‘houvag], 
sometimes heard, is unauthorized. Htvver, 
(‘havai], however, is permitted by C.O.D. 
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Hugesson *hjoud3iIsn hew’jissn 


| 
| 
hydatid har’detid hida’ttid | 
C.0.D. prescribes hi’dattid, stressed on the first 
syllable. But the word is little known in 
England (1t is not even included in D.J.) and 
as the pronunciation in N.Z. is universally 
hida’ttid, this ts recommended and in any case | 
could not be displaced now. | 
| 
| 


hydrangea 
Pronounce in three syllables, not in two, hidray’nj, 
as sometimes heard. 


hygiene ‘*haid3lin hi’jeen 
The pronunciation with short “i” between “‘g”’ 
and “ene’’, hiji’een [’hatdgitin], ts also per- 
mitted and is prescribed by C.O.D. but tt is 
awkward and D.J. records it only as “‘less 
Srequently used.” 


hygienic hat’d3lintk hijee’nik 
The B.B.C. recommendation. 
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I 
ideal 
Stress on -dee-, not on i. 
ideology Id-, or ald- idd-, or id- 
Both the long and the short “i” are permitted. 
idyll ‘aidil i’dil 
Both “‘id-” and “id-” have their champions. 
Both are permitied by C.0.D. The weight of 
authority, backed by etymological considera- 
tions, favours “id,” which 1s recommended by 
BBC. 
Il Duce il ‘doutfe eel doo’tshay 
ui] ‘dout{1 eel doo’tshi 
D.J.—dout{t. 
illustrate 


Stress on “‘ill-’’, not on ‘“‘-lust-’’, as so often 
heard. The stressed ‘‘-lust-’’ «ts however 
traditional, but was displaced during the 
nineteenth century. 


illustrative 
Stress on “‘-lust-”, not on “‘ill-’”’ and “-strayt-’’. 


immediate Im/’muiidjat, or immee’diat, or 
Immiuid zat immee’jat 
The pronunciation with “j’’ [d3] 7s rather collo- 
quial. Both are permitted. 


impasse zem’pas ampah’ss 
p Pp 


implement (verb) -ment -ment 
In implement the noun, the final syllable has the 
obscure sound [-mont]; tn the verb the “‘e’’ ts 
clear. B.B.C. recommendation. 


imprimatur Impal’melter imprimmay’ter 
The B.B.C. recommendation. In N.Z. speakers are 
tempted to use the Latin sound ‘-maht-” 

[-mat-]. This 1s not recommended here. 
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increase (noun) ‘Inkitlis i’nkreess 
Noé inkree’ss [In’kitis], which is proper for the 
verb only. The converse error, giving the verb 
the stress on “‘in-’’, ts not uncommon in N.Z. 


indices ’Indisliz i/ndisseez 
Not indi’sseez [in’dalstiz], as sometimes heard. 


indisputable 
The stress 1s allowed to fall on either ‘‘-disp-’’ or 
“-sput-”. B.B.C. recommends stressed “‘-sput-”’ 
which it 1s as well to follow here. 


indissoluble 
Stress on “‘-sol-’; B.B.C. recommendation. This 1s 
vecommended here on the same grounds as 
“indispu’table” though the author personally 
prefers the stressed second syllable 1n both. 


indubitable -djuub- -dewb- 
Not ‘‘-diib-’’ [-dab-], as is sometimes heard. 


industry 
Sivess on “‘ind-”’, not on “‘-dust-’’, as so often 
heard, e.g., in Parliament. 


inexorable 
Stress on “‘-ex-’’, undeniably correct, and vecom- 
mended by B.B.C, 


inextricable 
Sivess on “-ex-’’, not on “‘-tric-’’, as so often 
heard. 


infinite ‘Infinit i’nfinnit 
D.J. says “in church music it 1s customary to 
pronounce this word ‘InfInatt or ‘InfaInalt 
(= infinit, infinit), but these forms are not 
heard in ordinary speech.” 


c 


Inglis ‘Inglz i’nglz 
Not ingliss, as sometimes heard. 











a a 
Senne —_ — . — =_s 
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initiation -nIf- -nish- 
Not “‘-niss-’’. 

inspiration -SpII- -spirr- 

“-spir-"’ must have short “‘i’’, not ‘-spir-’’ [-spatoz]. 
insulate ‘Insjvleit i’nsewlayt 

Not “‘insh-’”’ [inf-]. 
integral ‘Intigiol i’ntigral 

Not intee’gral [1n’tligiol]. Authorities agree. 
interesting 


Stress on “‘int-’’, not on ‘“‘-est-”’. The stressed 
“-est-”’ 1s undoubtedly not standard English 
but is extremely frequent in N.Z. B.B.C. 
recommendation. “‘Intere’sting, often said by 
more or less illiterate sbeakers with the accent 
on ‘-€st-’.”—H.W.F. 


intermezzo -mets- -mets- 
Though in Italian the “zz’’ 1s “‘dz’’, not “‘ts’’, the 
“ts’’ 4s too firmly established in English usage 
to be displaced. B.B.C. recommends ‘‘-mets-’’. 


interstices In’to:stIsliz inte’rstisseez 


intricacy 
Stress on “‘int-,’’ not on ‘‘-tric-.” 


intrigue 
Stress on “‘-trigue,’’ not on “‘int-.”’ 


invalid -lrid -leed 
Commonly pronounced in N.Z. with “-lid’’, which 
is unauthorized and not standard English. 
D.J. says “rarely ‘-lid’.”’ The adjective, “of 
no force,” ts inva'llid [In’velid]. 
inveigle Inviigl invee’gl 
Recommended by B.B.C. as invaygl [Inveigl], 
though C.0.D. permits both “ay” and “‘ee’’. 
“-veegl’’ 1s traditional, conforms to the 
etymology, and is recommended here in spite 
of the B.B.C. decision. 
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inventory ‘Inventell invéntori 
Stress on “in-’’. Stressed ‘‘-vent-’’ 1s very common 
in N.Z. but 1s quite unauthorized and wrong. 
D.J.—Inventii only. 


iodine ‘alodiin i’odeen 
This was formerly iodin [’alodain] but seems now 
to have become fixed im the newer pronunci- 
ation. B.B.C. recommendation. “The form 
[-dain] 1s rapidly giving place to [-dtin].’’— 
D.J. 


irascible l’1zsIbl irra’ssibl 
This is the B.B.C. recommendation. C.O.D. allows 


also “‘ir-’’ [atai-], which cannot be considered 
Wrong. 


iron ‘alon lern 
All authorities agree that the “r’’ must not be 
pronounced, but some N.Z. speakers seem to 
be doubtful about it. In irony, ironical (no 
etymological connection) the “‘r’’ is of course 
pronounced. 


irrefutable 

Stressed on “‘-ref-’’, not on “‘-fewt-’’. This is the 
B.B.C. recommendation and is_ generally 
approved. The difference between this and, e.g., 
irresponsible, stressed on “‘-spons-”’, depends 
upon the weight of the third syllable. If the 
stress 1s laid upon the second the third must 
be quite lightly passed over; this is easy with 
“-fewt-"’, but heavy syllables like ‘“‘-spons-”’ 
and “‘-struct-’’ cannot be so treated; we are 
therefore compelled to stress “-spons-’’ and 
““struct-”’ 7m indestructible, etc. This con- 
sideration mainly determines our practice, 
which, though it seems capricious and tncon- 
sistent, has solid reasons behind it. Nevertheless, 
no general rule can be formulated. 


2 eee 
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irreparable 
Sivess on “‘-rep-”, not on ‘‘-par-”’, for the reason 
given under irrefutable. 


irrevocable 
Stress on “‘-rev-’’, not on “‘-voc-”’. See note under 
irrefutable. 
isolate ‘alsolert i’ssdlayt 


All modern authorities prescribe the long “‘i’”’ and 
“ss’’. G. B. Shaw pronounced it issolate and 
vaised doubts in many minds. The traditional 
pronunciation, however, which he sought to 


«ty 


revive oy maintain, was not ““iss-’’, but “‘izz-’’. 


issue ‘Ifjou i’shew 

D.J.—Isju: [1fou, ‘1fjou). C.0.D.—'Isjou. 
B.B.C.—1sjou. 18th Century—ish-shew. The 
recommendation here favours the traditional 
sound in spite of the above authorities. Of the 
three competing pronunciations issew is the 
most refined and correct, while ishoo is probably 
the commonest. None of them can be declared to 
be “wrong.” 


Italian It- itt- 
The pronunciation with long “‘i’’ [at] is a vulgarism. 
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J 
Jaques (surname) dgeiks, ord3zeks jayks, or jaks 


Jaques (Shakes- ‘dgertk-wiz, or wez jaykwiz, or -wez 
pearean char- 
acter) 
D.J.—'d3etk-wiz. The usual stage-pronunciation 
is jay’ kwez [’d3ze1k-wez]. 


jaunt(y) d3o:nt(I) jawnt(i) 
Not jahnt(i) [dzantt]. 
joust dzaust, or dzuust jowst, or joost 


A disputed case. The traditional pronunciation was 
jist [dzast], which has disappeared. Both 
jowst and joost are now permitted. H.W.F. 
and C.O.D. favour joost. The B.B.C. recom- 
mendation jowst 1s here preferred. 


jowl dzaul jowl 
Until 1800, and even later, 1t was j61 [dzoul], but 
this has been completely displaced by jowl. 


jubilee ‘dzoubilii joo’ bilee 
There is no warrant or authority for the frequent 
pronunciation in N.Z. with strong stress on 
oe 


jugular ‘dzagjolor jt’ggewlar 
Authorities are divided between ““joog-”’ [dzuug-] and 
“juge-” [dzag-]. Heavyweight authority favours 
“Joog-” but B.B.C. and H.W.F. prefer 
“Ttgg-’’, which 1s here recommended. 


. rn ——— - 
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K 
Kawarau (river) ‘kawd’i1au ka'waro’w 
Usually hopelessly corrupt as kawérro, etc. 
kahikatea 
Pronounce as spelt, not k’ikatee‘a. 
Kaikoura -kouia -k6-00ra 
6 as in “stone,” not -kawra. 
kaka kahkah 
Both “‘a’s” are long; not kawkaw. 
kakapo kakap6 
karaka ka’raka 
Not kara’kka, not kra’kka. 
kea kaya 
Not keea, as usually pronounced. 
Kenya ‘kiinja, or ’kenja _— kee’nya, or 
kénnya 


D.J. says “both pronunciations are heard locally,” 
t.e., in Kenya itself. 


Keswick "kezik ke’zzik 
The “w’’ must not be pronounced though some- 
times heard in N.Z. Compare Greenwich, etc. 
kiekie 
As spelt, not geegee [glign]. 
kiln kiln kiln 
“The old-fashioned kill,” says D.J., “appears to 
be used only by those concerned with the 
working of kilns.” 


kilometer, -re ‘kilo’miite1 ki/ll6mee’ter 
Stress on “’kil-’”’, not on “-om-”. B.B.C. recom- 
mendation. 
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kiwi 
Both “‘i’s”’ are short; not keewee. 


konini 
Slight stress on “‘ko-”, not on ‘‘-nin-”’ 
Koran ko’1an k6rah’n 
B.B.C. recommendation. 
kowhai 5 
kohai k6(w)hai 


The wh or h (both forms are good) must be 
pronounced, not k6-i. 





—_——————— nema 
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L 
laboratory 
Stress on “-bor-” rather than on “‘lab-”’. Recom- 
mended by B.B.C. and placed first by D.J.; 
C.0.D. allows both. The stressed “‘-bor-”’ 1s 
forced upon us by the difficulty of “-oratori’, 
but creates a dangerous precedent. 


laissez faire 
Not lassi [‘lest], as is sometimes heard. 


lamentable 
Stress on “lam-’’, not on “‘-ment’’. 


landau ‘leendo: la’ndaw 
Long ago anglicized and pronounced with “aw” 
[o:] instead of the German “‘ow’’ [av]. 


Langstone -ston -ston 
Not “‘-st6n”’ [-stoun], as sometimes heard in N.Z. 


So also Johnstone. 


lapsus linguae -al -I 
The ‘“‘ae’’ in the English pronunciation is normally 
“ee” [-1i], but the Latin value, “YT” [at], 4s 
here recommended for N.Z. as the correct Latin 
sound, the phrase being not yet “English.” 


Latin ‘letin 14’ttin 
Not latn, a slovenly mispronunciation which 1s all 
too often heard in N.Z. See §15 (5). Often the 
“+”? 45 not even heard but is replaced by a sort 
of glottal click. 


launch lo:ntf lawnch 
Not lahnch [lantf]. The pronunciation lahnch, as 
used by the late King George V, must now be 
considered old-fashioned though not yet exactly 
“wrong.” 


layer (one who ‘leta1 lay’-er 
lays) 
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layer (stratum, or leaz lair 
used of plants; 
noun and verb) 
This is the record in D.]. 


layman ‘leImon layman 
The “a” of “-man’’ must be obscure [a], not a 
clear short ‘‘a’”’ [e] as sometimes heard in N.Z. 
Cp. Newman, fisherman, etc. 


leaflet -lit -lit 
Not “-let” with the clear sound of “‘e’’. So also 


ec? 


cutlet, etc. To pronounce the “e’ as “e 


instead of “‘i’” savours of “fine speech.” 
learned (past tense lo:nt lernt 
of learn) 


D.J.—la:nt [le:nd]. In both burn and learn the 
past tense and p.p. should rather have “‘-nt’’ 
than ‘‘-nd’’, however spelt. 


leghorn (hats) “legho:n 1é’g-horn 
Leghorn (place- ‘leg’ho:n le’g-ho’rn 
name) 
leghorn (poultry) l1’go:n légo’rn 
B.B.C. recommendation. 
Leigh (surname) Iii lee 
Not lay [let], as sometimes heard. 
libertine -taiIn -tin 


Not “‘-teen” [-ttin]. The traditional sound was 
“-tin’’, still recommended by C.O.D. and 
recorded as “‘less frequent’’ by D.]. 


lingerie “1EnZor1i la’nzheree 
If not pronounced with the French nasalized “‘&’’, 
this should be anglicized with the sound of ‘‘a’’, 
as above, not of “lénzh-”’ [lon3-], which ts very 
Jrequent in N.Z. 


Linlithgow -Z0U -g6 
Not “‘-gow”’ [-gau] as in cow. 
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longish ‘Loni f lo’ngish 
“ng” as in “long,” not as in “longer.” 
longitude -d3- -dzh- 


The “‘g”’ must be soft as in logic. The pronunciation 
with hard ‘“‘g’’, very often heard, is unauthorized 
—recognized by no authority. 


Los Angeles -end3-, or -engI- -anj-, or -ang- 
In U.S.A., especially in the city itself, the correct 
pronunciation is said to be “‘ang-”’, with “ng”’ 
as in hang [n], not as in anger [ng], but the 
practice of individuals is variable. In England 
and elsewhere the “ng-” is usually “nj-” 
[-nd3-]. In D.J. (1937) this appears as [-nd3-]. 


lough (lake) lox, or lok lokh, or lokk 
Usually anglicized as lokk, the guttural “kh” [x] 
not being an English sound. 


lucerne 
Stress on -cerne, not on lu-. 


lute ljout lewt 

D.J.—lout [ljout]. C.0.D.—loot and lewt allowed. 
H.W.F.—loot [lout]. B.B.C.—ljout. Wath 
D.J.and H.W.F. for \oot, tradition and B.B.C. 
for lewt, and Oxford neutral, this is very diffi- 
cult to decide. The B.B.C. recommendation 1s 
followed as being traditional, more euphonious, 
and likely to prevail. 


Lympne lim limm 
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M 
machination mek- makk- 
The “-ch-”’ ts “k’’, not ‘‘-tsh-”, not ‘‘-sh-’’. 


magazine *meego’ziin magazee’n 

The pronunciation with full stress on “‘-ine’ = 
“‘-een’’ ts the only one recognized by authorities 
as standard English. The tendency in N.Z. is to 
place a full stress on ‘‘mag-”’ only. See §15 (5) 

Magellan -g- -2- 

The “‘g’”’ should be hard, as in get, not soft as in 
gem, though soft “g’’ is prescribed in some 
gazetteers. D.J.—mo’gelan only. 

mainland meinlend may’nland 


“-land”’ must have the clear “‘a’’, not maynlund 
[-lond] as often heard in N.Z. 


. 
, 


makomako mu’kkomu’kko 
Not mokkimok 
Malay mo’ lei malay’ 
Not may’lay [’meilet], as too often heard in N.Z. 
malinger(er) 


The “ng’’ must be pronounced as in linger [ng], 
not as in ginger [n3]. 
Mall (The Mall, mel, or mo:l mal, or mawl 
London) 
D.J.—([mel], rarely [mo:]]. 
Maloja (ship) 
The “j”’ must be “‘y’’, not ‘“‘-dzh-’’. 
Malvern mo:l- mawl- 
Not “mal-”’ [mezl-], as sometimes heard in N.Z. 
D.J.—mo:1- only. 
mana 


munna 
Not mahna; not mahner. Both ‘“‘a’s’”’ short. 





j . —— 
4 

j 

q 
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manifold menI- mdanni- 
Not “ménni-” as in many. 
mankind (normal men’kaind manki’nd 
collective 
sense) 


Very often pronounced in N.Z. as ma’nkind. 


mankind (as opposed to womankind) 
Stressed on ‘“‘man-.”’ 


See §15 (5). 
mannequin -kIn -kin 
Pronounced as mannikin and perfectly anglicized. 
manuka ‘manuka mah’nooka 
Not manoo’ka. 
Manurewa ‘maniiéwa mu’‘nnurewa 
Not mannewreewa. 
marabout -buu -boo 
The ‘‘t’’ must be silent and the word 1s better spelt 
without tt. 
margarine -d3- -j- 


J 

A most unfortunate word. The “‘g’’ is soft (d3] as 
in Margery according to D.J. and B.B.C., 
here followed. H.W.F. and O.D. prescribe 
hard “‘g’’ as in Margaret solely on account of 
the spelling. But the soft “‘g’’ is so firmly 
established (e.g., in the trade in N.Z.) that it 
could not possibly be displaced now. It would 
be wiser to alter the spelling to margerine. 


Marama ’maiama mah’rama 
Not marah’ma. 
Maria mo’11i9 maree’a 


(van Diemen) 

Though the Cape is often called Mari’a [me’talo], 
the continental pronunciation is here preferred 
in view of its historical significance. But 
Maria is not condemned as wrong by this 
recommendation. 
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Marlborough mo:l- mawl- 
The traditional English pronunciation is recom- 
mended in preference to “marl-’’ [mal-], 
which 1s often used locally. 


Marseilles ma’setlz marssay’1z 
The anglicized pronunciation, long established, ts 
preferable to the French marsa’y, with trilled 
or guttural “‘r’’, and “‘ll”’ mouillée. 


Maruia ma’1ula murrooia 
Sivess on ‘‘-ru-,”’ not on “‘-i-,” 


Marylebone ‘meiolaben ma’rrilibtin 
The traditional pronunciation in London its 
Ma’rribiin, still sometimes used. D.]., as 
above, with four variants including Ma’rribin. 


mass mes mass 
The pronunciation mahss [mas] is sometimes 
used in the Roman Catholic Church, and is 

recorded by D.J. as less frequent. 


matai matali muttae’e 
Both ‘‘a’s” short, the “i” long. 


mathematics -61m- -thim- 


The pronunciation as mathmattiks, as often 
heard in N.Z., ts slovenly. 


maunga mownga 
Not monga, not mungga. 


Mausoleum 
Stress on “‘-lee-’’, not on “‘-s6l-’’, 


mayoralty ‘medialti mai‘ralti 
Occasionally heard in N.Z. (and probably else- 
where) as maira‘liti, an illiterate blunder. 
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medicine ‘medsn, or ‘medsin medsn, or 
medsin 
The pronunciation in three syllables as med-i-ssin, 
common in N.Z., 1s pedantic or genteel or both. 
B.B.C. recommendation—me'dsn. 


medie val med- medd- 

Not ‘‘meed-”’ [mtid-]. 
mediocre ‘mtidiouke1 mee’didker 
menu ’menuu mé’nnoo 


D.J.—'menjou only (=me’nnew). C.0.D.—me'n- 
noo or [‘meny] (as French). H.W.F'.—me’n- 
noo. Both me’nnew and mé’nnoo are thus 
permitted, but mee’new [mlinjou], often used 
in N.Z., has no backing from any authority 
and is a vulgarism. 


mere 
Final sound ‘‘e-’’, not “‘-i’’ as merry. 
mesdames mel’dam maydah’m 
This is the recommendation of H.W.F. The 
anglicized me’zdaymz [’mezdelmz] 1s em- 
phatically not recommended. 
‘mesaZ mé€’sserz 
D.J.—'mesaz, with no alternative. The pronunes- 
ations me’ssyerz and messye’rz, sometimes 
used, are not recommended. B.B.C. agrees with 
D.J. 
metallurgy ‘metola:d3I1, or me’ttalurji, or 
met’elod3I metta‘llurji 
Both the stressed ‘“‘met-” and stressed ‘‘-tal-’’ are 
permitted. D.J.—'met- [‘tel]. C.0.D.—tall-. 
B.B.C.—met-. The author prefers stressed 
“ta/ll-”’. 


Meyer ’malal 
Not may’er [metoz}. 


messrs. 


mi’er 
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midwifery ‘midwifit 


mi’dwiffri 
B.B.C. recommendation. 


military ’militat1 mi‘litari 


Not mu'llitri [’molitit], not mu 'lItri [‘moltar]. 


Both commonly heard from ca 


veless speakers. 
See §15 (5). 


miniature ‘minitfaz mi‘nnitsher 
The B.B.C. recommendation. D. J —minjatfa = 
mi‘nnyacher [-nitf-] = ‘“-nitsh-”. C.0.D.— 
m‘innyatewr. 18th Century—mi‘nnyatewr. 

The pronunciation with the “i’’ audible (as 

“ya’’) in “niat” cannot be called wrong. 


minority min-, or main- min-, or min 
D.J.—main- [min-, mon-]. C.0.D.—min- and 
min-. 18th Century—min-. Both the long and 
the short “i” are permitted and it seems 

wmpossible to decide between them as yet. 

minuet “mInjou’et minnewe’t 

This ts anglicized more or less; the “t’’? must be 
pronounced, but the stress is on “et”? as 


prescribed by C.0.D. and recorded first by D.J. 
The stress on ‘‘min-’’ is secondary. 


minutiae mI’njoufiii minnew’shiee 
In spite of its Latin form this is perfectly anglicized. 
B.B.C. recommendation. 


miraculous mlIi- mir- 


The “i” must be short; there is no authority, new 
or old, for ‘‘mir-”’ [malz-]. 


mirage ‘mia mi’rrazh 
B.B.C. recommendation, but the stress 7s also 
permitted, prescribed by C.0.D., and obligatory 
in Tennyson’s verse: “they wailed mira’ge.”’ 
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miscellany 

Stress on “‘-sell-”’, rather than ‘“‘mis-”. Both are 
allowed. D.J. gives stressed “mis-"’ only. 
C.0.D. permits both. All eighteenth century 
authorities give but one stress—‘‘mis-”. B.B.C. 
recommends stressed ‘‘-sell-’” and this 1s 
adopted here, though the author prefers the 
other, backed by D.J. and tradition. 


mischief ‘mist Jif mi‘stshiff 
Not ‘‘-cheef.”’ Cp. handkerchief. 
missile -all -il 


Not ‘‘-il’’. See note under docile. 
Moana ‘moana mo’ana 
Not moah’na. 
modern ’modon mo’ddern 
The obscure vowel should be heard between “‘d” and 


“Nn” but “in common phrases such as ‘modern 
languages’”’ if is ‘modn.—D. J. 


molecule ‘molikjoul mo’llikewl 
B.B.C. recommendation. C.O.D. allows both 
“mol-” [moul-] and ‘“modll-” [mol-]. 
monarchist ‘monokist mo’nnakist 
The ‘‘a’”’ of ‘“‘-ark-” must be obscure, not clear “‘a”’ 
[a]. Monarchal is monnah’kal [mon’akel]. 


monetary maAn- munn- 
Not ‘‘moén-” [mon-], as so often heard m N.Z. 
D.J.—‘man-” (=“mun-”), with no alterna- 


tive. 
monologue -log -log 
Not “‘-lég”’ [-loug]. See §15 (5.) 
monsieur mo’sj9: m(e)ssyér’ 


The “mon-” should have the obscure vowel, not a 
clear “‘o’’ as often heard. The English pronunci- 
ation cannot be rendered exactly im ordinary 
symbols. 
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Montevideo *‘montivi’delou 


fashioned.”’—D.]. 


Mooltan (ship) moul’tan mooltah’n 
Morgenthau -tau -tow 

Not “-taw’’ [-to:], as sometimes heard. 
moron ’mo:ron maw’ron 


Not m0’rron [’myien], as sometimes heard in N.Z. 


mortgagor -d39: -jor 
The “-gor’’ should have the clear sound of “‘o’’. 
D.J. records the stress on “‘-gor’’ with long “‘o’’ 
as nm more. This seems preferable to the 


stressed “‘mort-’’, as going well with mortga- 
gee’, stressed on “‘-gee.”’ 


Moscow mxoskou mdsko 
Not moskow [-kau], as often heard in N.Z. 


Mosley (Sir. O.) 
Both “‘m6z-”’ and “‘m6z-” [mouz-] are current. 


mosquito mos’ ktitou moskee’to 
The “o” of “mos-”’ may be either obscure [a] or 
clear [on]. The obscure sound 1s here recom- 


mended. Some speakers tend to stress ‘‘mos-”’ 
which 1s incorrect. 


Motunau (island) ‘motunau 
Not mu’'ttonow. 


municipal 


Stress on “‘-niss-’’, not on ““mewn-’’. But the long 
sound of “mewn-” [mjoun-] cannot be very 
lightly passed over and the ear does not always 


distinguish clearly between a stressed ““mewn-”’ 
and stressed “‘-iss.”’ 


mo’tinow 


‘montividday’o 
Stress on “‘-de-’’ as day [det]. The completely 
anglicized ‘‘vi'ddio” [/vidiou] is now “‘old- 


a 
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Mussolini mUus- m6ooss- 
Not ‘“‘muss-” [mas-] to rhyme with thus, but 
“mooss-” to rhyme with puss. 


mythology, -ical m10- mith- 
The short “i” is here recommended, but the long ‘‘1”’ 
is also permitted by C.O.D. and recorded by 
D.J. as less frequent. B.B.C. makes no 
pronouncement. 
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N 
Nadir neldio1 nay’deer 


nalve na’liv nah-ee’v 
The B.B.C. recommendation. Also spelt naive 
without diaeresis and then pronounced “‘nayv’’ 
[netv], an unfortunate situation; as long as 
the spelling with diaeresis persists the word can 
hardly be anglicized as ““nayv’”’ [netv], and both 
ave allowed. 


Nanga Parbat nanga po:bet nungga purbat 
(mountain) 
Naomi ‘nelomI nay’omi 


The Biblical name 1s pronounced with the English 
value of “‘a’’ [el], not “ah”. As a Christian 
name in N.Z. sometimes nah’dmi, a matter for 
the taste of the parents and ultimately of the 
bearer of the name. 


narrator ne’Jelte1 natray’ter 
The pronunciation as na’rrater [/netoter], some- 
times used in N.Z., 1s a solecism, entirely 
unwarranted and unauthorized. 


nautch no:tf nawtsh 
Not nowtsh [nautf]. 

Nazi ‘natsI nah’tsi 
No other pronunciation permissible. 

negotiation -gou- -gdsh- 

negotiate -gou- -g6sh- 


Not “-gdss-’’ [-gous-]. Contrast association, 
“sd6ss-’’. B.B.C. recommendations. 


Nemesis ‘nemesis né’mmississ 


nephew nevjou ne’vvew 
The pronunciation with “‘f’’ instead of “‘v’” ts 
sometimes used, but “‘v’’ 1s generally prescribed. 
B.B.C. recommendation. 


— 


a ee ee ee ee - 7 ’ 2 
a a 


a a 
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nescience ‘neslIons né’ssienss 
“neess-” not allowed, but C.O.D. permits “‘nesh-”’, 
not even recorded as less usual by D.J. 


Newfoundland njou’faundlond, or newfow’ndland, 
njoufend’lend ‘newfundla’nd 
The latter is ‘‘the local and traditional form and 1s 
the nautical pronunciation in England.”’—D.]. 
But the former, with stress on “-fownd-” 
[-faund-] threatens to displace the other and 1s 
probably now the more usual, though not im 
England according to D.J. 


New Zealand ziil- zeel- 
Not ‘‘zil-”, as so often heard, and the obscure 
vowel [a] must be audible between “1” and “n”’. 

Zilnd and Zeelnd are often heard. 


Ngauruhoe nowroohoe 
The ‘‘oe”’ 1s “6”, plus “&’, not ‘or’. 

Niemeyer ‘nlimalor nee’mier 
Not “-mayer’’ [-metaz]. 

nightingale -Ingell -inggayl 
Not “‘-in-gayl’’. 

nisi nalsal ni’ssi 
See §1r. 

Noel (Christmas) nov’el née’! 

Noel (personal ‘noval no’él 

name) 


Neither must be pronounced nol [novl]}, as some- 
times heard, cp. pom for poem, krool for 
cruel, etc. 

nomenclature nov’menklotfo1 nome’nkluatsher 

Stress on “-menk-”’ preferred to that on “ndm-,” 

no’menklaytsher. 
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0 
Oamaru 6-ummaroo 
Not 6mmeroo, not ommaro6. 
oasis ou elsIS Say’ssiss 
No other pronunciation permitted. 
obeisance o’ beIsons obay’ssanss 
object (noun) ‘obdgikt o’ bjikt 


In conversational English “LT” ts usual, not “e’’ 
in “‘-ject”. D.J.—“ jrkt” [-jekt]. 


obligatory 
Stress on “‘-blig-’’, not on “ob-” or ‘‘-at-” as 
“-ayt-” 
obscenity -stin- -seen- 


D.J.—“-stin-” [-sen-]. C.0.D.—“-stin-’’. 
BBG. —"-siin-". The traditional sound was 
“-sénn-" ’ but the weight of authority now favours 


“-seen-”’ 
obsequies ‘obsikwIz 0’ bssikwiz 
No other pronunciation permissible. 
oceanic -{I- -shi- 
As in ocean, not “‘dss-’’. 
o’clock a’klok Oklo’k 


This 1s much better pronounced with the obscure 
vowel, as above, than with “‘d”’ [ov] as so often 
heard in N.Z. 


off of off 
Both the short ‘‘o”’ [x| and the long “‘aw’’ [9:] are 
allowed to ~ correct but the tendency among 
good speakers now favours the short ‘‘o”’, which 
ts traditional. So also in office, cough, ‘broth, 


etc., where “o’’ 1s followed by a voiceless 
spirani: “f’, “ss”, “‘th’’ [6]. 
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often ofn, or o:fn Offn, or awin 
Both short ‘‘o” and “aw’’ [9:], awfin, are per- 
mitted, but modern usage favours the short “‘o’’. 
D.J. prefers long [9:]. In any case the “t” 
must be silent, as 1m soften, listen, etc. 


Omega ‘oumlga o’migga 
O’megga is a little too ‘‘fine’’. 

Omihi ‘omtihi o’meehee 
Not ome’e, not 6’mee. 

ominous ‘ominas omminuss 

not Om- 

omniscience -nIsI- -nissi- 

D.J.—‘‘-nisi-” [-flen- and three other variants). 


C.0.D. prescribes “‘-nishi-”’ as tt does tm 
nescience. B.B.C.—“‘-nissi-’’, here followed. 


Onehunga -hoya -hoonga 
Not as English “hung’”’ or “hunger’’. 
onerous on- onn- 


The short “‘o”’ is prescribed by C.O.D., recorded by 
D.J. as most usual, and is the traditional 
sound. 
opus ‘OUpes Opus 
Though short in Latin Opus, the “‘o’”’ is pronounced 
long in English; C.O.D. also permits the short 
sound. B.B.C. recommendation. 


Orakei 6’1akei ora’hkay 
Not ora’kki. 


oral ‘oral aw’ral 
The pronunciation as Orral [voxel], almost uni- 
versal in N.Z., 1s quite unauthorized and 
vecognized by no authority. See §15 (5). 


oratory ’piotoll o’rratori 
The ‘‘o” of “-tor-”’ must not be stressed or pro- 
nounced long. In U.S.A. tt ts long in this word 
and wm territory, etc., but never in standard 
English. 
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orchestra 
Stress on “‘ork-’’, not on “‘-kest-’’, as sometimes 
heard in N.Z. In orchestral the stress is on 
“‘-kest-’’, 
ordeal 9:’dial ordee’al 
D.J.—o:'diil [-’diial]. C.0.D.—ordee’al or 
ordee’l. 18th Century—o’rde-al or o’rje-al. 
Authority now favours the stressed ‘‘-deal’ as 
either ‘‘-dee’al’’ or “‘-deel’’. 
B.B.C.—o:1dtel =ordeeal. The traditional 
o'rdeeal was etymologically much better than 
ordee’al, but has been abandoned. 


organization -naiz- -niz- 
Not “‘-nizz-”’. See civilization. 

orgy ’2:d31 aw’ ji 
The “g’’ must be soft as in George. 

Outram ‘outiom oo’tram 


Often pronounced in Otago ow’tram [’avtiam], 
but oo'tram 1s recommended as the accepted 
pronunciation in England (surname). 


Otahuhu o’tahtihit 
Stress on “‘a,”” which is long. 

Otranto (ship) ov’ tientou otra’ntd 
Not otrahnto. 

orthopaedic -plidik -peedik 
Not “-péddik”’ [-pedik], as sometimes heard. 

oust aust owst 


Lhe pronunciation oost [uust] ts unauthorized and 
not permissible. 
outweigh(ed) aut’ wel outway’ 
Not ou’tway, as often heard in N.Z. See §15 (5.) 
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P 
pace (with all def- “pelsI pay’ssee 
erence to) 
Long ago naturalized and pronounced “as E nglish.”’ 
Paekakariki pi ku’kkari’ki 
Not ‘pikok. 
pageant ’peedgzant pa’jent 


“Payj-” [petd3-], often heard, is not recommended 


though permitted by C.O.D. The short “a 
only is traditional. 


Pahiatua Pahi‘atua 
pakihi ‘pakrhi pah’keehee 

Not pahkee’, as usually heard. 
palaeography pel- pall- 

Not ‘“‘payl-” [petl-]. B.B.C. recommendation. 
palfrey ‘po: lft paw’Lfri 
Pall Mall ‘pel’mel, or pe’ll me’ll, or 

‘pel ‘mel pall mall 


D.J. says “the pronunciation with ‘e’ is generally 
employed by members of West End clubs. With 
other Londoners the pronunciation with ‘x’ 
appears to be the more frequent .. . The Mall 
is [mel] mall, rarely [mo:l] mawl.”—D./. 


Palma (Balearic 
Isles) 
The ‘‘\’ should be pronounced—not pahma. 


Pango Pango 
“ng-” as in sang, not ‘“‘-ngg-”’ as im linger. So 
with “ng’’ in the Pacific Islands generally. 


papa (rock, etc.) papa puppa 
Not pahpa. 


papyrus po’ palsies papi’rus 
No other pronunciation is permitted. 
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Paraparaumu pu’rrapurrow’- 
moo 
The corrupt pa’rraparra’m should be avoided. 


parity *peeritl pa’rriti 
Not pairiti [peort1], as sometimes heard. 


parliament ‘palomont pah’lamént 
The “i” of “-iam-”’ must not be pronounced. The 
vowel im “‘-iam-"’ may be obscure or “‘i’’. 


ety? 


Traditionally it is “i”. 


particular 
The “-ul-” is “-ewl-” [-jul-] and must be clearly 
heard though very lightly stressed. Parti’kler 
is a vulgarism. 


partisan *pati’zen pahtiza’n 
The “‘-san-’’ must have stress and the clear sound 
of ““a’’ [ee]. 
Pasha po’ fa pasha’h 


A very dubious case. D.J.—’pafa  [pa’fa] 
(=pah’sha [padsha‘h}). C.0.D.—pah’sha, 
pa’ssha, pasha’h. B.B.C.—pasha’h, which is 
here followed. 


paspalum ‘peespolom pa’spalum 
Not paspa’llum [pzs’pzlom]. 
Not paspay’lum [pes’petlom]. 


patent *peltont pay’tént 
This 1s the correct pronunciation in the ordinary 
senses. B.B.C. recommends this, but adds that 
pattent [’petont] 7s recommended in letters 
patent and Patent office. 


pathos “pelOx0s pay’thdss 





NN SSS. 
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patriot ‘peetsiot pa’ttridt 
Not “‘payt-” [pett-]. But C.0.D. allows both 
“pat-” and “payt-”. B.B.C. recommendation 
“pat-”.. The ‘“‘o” of “-ot’’ 1s obscure, not a 
clear “‘o’’. So also patronage, patronize, with 
“pat-”, not “payt-”. 
patron ’peltion pay’tron 
C.0.D.—‘“payt-” only. B.B.C. recommendation. 
So also patroness, “payt-’’. 


pedagogy ’pedognd3 pé’ddagoji 
“-gogei’”’ [-gogi] is also allowed by C.O.D. 


peninsula -Ins]U- -inssew- 
Formerly ‘‘-inshew-”’, but now always with “-ss-"’, 
not ‘‘-sh-’’. 


peremptory 

Stress on “per-’” rather than on “-empt-’’. This 
stressing is vecommended by C.O.D. and 
H.W.F. In the eighteenth century the authori- 
ties were equally divided between the stressed 
“per-” and “empt-”. B.B.C. recommends 
stressed ‘‘-empt-”. D.J. thinks that the 
stressed “‘per-’’ ts more usual 1n the legal term, 
the other seems more usual in other circum- 
stances. Both are accordingly correct. Shakes- 
peare’s verse requires stressed “‘per-’’. 


? ¢ 


Persia -{- -sh- 
Not perzhia [3] as so often heard im N.Z. 
Cp. Asia. 


persimmon 
Stressed on “‘per-” in N.Z., but prescribed by C.O.D. 
with stressed ‘“‘-sim-”’. The famous racehorse 
was Persi‘mmon. But the stressed “‘per-’’ 1s so 
universal in N.Z., especially in the fruit trade, 
that it is recommended here; it could not now be 
displaced. 





| 


= ne 
a ea . di 
eh Se So 








EE 
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personnel 
Stress on “‘-el’’. 


pharmaceutical -sjuut- -sewt- 
D.J.—-sjout-” [-sout-, -kjout-]. C.0.D. allows 
both “‘-sewt-” and ‘‘-kewt-”. H.W.F. rather 
favours “-kewt-”. 18th Century—‘-sewt-” 
only. ‘‘-sewt-” is recommended as being the 
most usual according to D.]. and as traditional. 
But “-kewt-” cannot be called wrong. 


Philistine -aIn -in 
Not ‘‘-in’’. 


phoenix ‘flintks fee’niks 
Not fo’niks [’fountks], as sometimes heard. 


photograph -giaf -grahf 
The pronunciation with short ‘a’ [ze] is however 
so universally used in N.Z., by the younger 
generation especially, that it will no doubt 
prevail in the long run. 


photographic -gicef- -graff- 
Not “-grahf-”, as sometimes heard. 
phthisic ’OaIsik thi’ssik 
piano (instrument) pI’zenou pia’nno 
piano (musical pl’anou piah’nd 
term) 
picture ’piktfar pi’ktshér 


The only pronunciation recorded by D.J. and 
C.0.D. Piktewer [‘ptktjuuer] ts pedantic- 
genteel. 


piquant ’plikent pee’kant 


piratical pal’1ztikel pira’tikal 
Not “‘pirrat-’”’, as sometimes heard. 
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piripiri 
The corrupt “‘biddy biddy’”’ is perhaps too firmly 
established to be displaced. 


plagiarism - ~eI1d3- -ayj- 
The “g’”’ must not be hard as 1m give. 


plaza ‘plaza plah’za 
The pronunciation in English is fixed as a 
and it would be pedantic to insist on the 
Spanish “-th-”’. 


plebiscite ‘plebisit ple’ bbissit 
Final syllable short, not ‘‘-eet” [-1it] or “it” 
[-att]. Prescribed as above by C.0.D. and 
B.B.C., and so recorded by D.J. 


plenary pliin- pleen- 

The best authorities now prescribe the long “‘e’’, 
“pleen-”. In the eighteenth century authorities 
were pretty evenly divided between “‘pleen-’’ 
and “plénn-’’. 


plethora 
Stress on “pleth-”, not on “‘-or-”’. 


poem ‘poulm(-em) ‘pdim(-ém) 
Pém [poum], sometimes heard, is a vulgarism. 
The sounds of unstressed “e’ and “i” differ 
very slightly. To sound the ‘‘e’’ very clearly as 
“e” is affected. 


pogrom 
Stressed on either “‘pog-” or “-grom’”’, quite unfixed 
as yet. D.J. places ““pog-’” first; C.0.D. pre- 
scribes ‘‘-gro’m”’. 


poignant ‘poinont poi’/nant 
politic ‘politik po’llittik 


Not polli’ttic. 
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Polson poul- pol- 
Not “pol-”’ [pxl-]. 

ponga 


Not punga; not bunger. 


poor pouel poo-er 
It 1s much too soon to despair of the normal and 
tvaditional sound, though the pronunciation as 
por [po: or po:a] ts regrettably gaining ground. 


poroporo po16p616 
Usually corrupted as “bullabull’; the ‘‘o’s’”’ are 
all short. 
Port Said said sid 


The pronunciation sayd [seid] is very frequent 
among English speakers and ts placed first by 
D.J. It is therefore to be considered not incor- 
rect. Occasionally heard as sédd—very bad. 


Prague pielg prayg 
As clearly anglicized as Paris or Marseilles and 
pronounced in English with ‘‘ay’’ [er]. 
Cp. The Hague. 


precedence pal’stidons préssee’dénss 
B.B.C. and C.O.D. recommendation, supported by 
i Fag F 
precedent (adject.) pat’stidont prissee’dent 
precedent (noun) ‘piesidont pré’ssident 
B.B.C. recommendations. 
prejudicial pied3- préj- 
Not “‘preej-”’ [patid3-], as sometimes heard. 
premature ‘pilime’tjuel pree’matew’er 


This 1s the B.B.C. recommendation. The short 


69d 66 


€ , prém-’’, 1s however prescribed by C.O.D. 


and placed first by D.J. So it cannot be called 
Wrong. 
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premier ‘piemjol pre’mmier 
The short “e’ is generally approved, but C.O.D. 
also permits pree’mier. B.B.C. recommenda- 
tion. 


presage (verb) ‘piesidz pre’ssij 
D.J. pre’ssij and C.0.D. prescribes 1; prissaj 
is traditional. The noun ts also pre’ssij. D.J. 
gives no alternative. 


presume -zjoum -zewm 
Not ‘‘-zoom’’ [-zoum]. 


primer ’piaIme pri’mer 

B.B.C. recommendation. The old pronunciation, 
and even spelling, was undoubtedly primmer 
and this still holds its own with some speakers. 
The spelling with one “m’’ however has nearly 
obliterated this and modern authorities generally 
prescribe the long “i”. As a technical printers’ 
term it 1s still primmer. 


privacy ’pial- pri- 
D.J.—‘‘paai-” [pi-]. C.0.D.— “pri- and pri-”. 
B.B.C.—pri- [prai-]. But pri'vvassy cannot 
be called wrong. 


proceeds (noun) 
Stress on “‘pro-”, not on “‘-ceeds’’, as sometimes 


heard in N.Z. 
process ’plouses pro’ssess 
Not pro’ssess, as in U.S.A. 
profile -fril -feel 
Not “‘-fil” [-fatl]. ‘‘-eel” recommended by B.B.C. 
and C.O.D. 
progress pl0ug- prog- 


Not “prég-”, as in U.S.A. In the eighteenth 
century, however, eight authorities prescribed 
“prég-” as against two for ‘““prog-”’. 








ett ee aes —— 
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project (noun) *prod3zekt pro’jjekt 
Not “‘pro-” [piou-]. 
prospector pas- pross- 


The pronunciation with the obscure vowel and 
stressed “‘spect’”’ is recommended here in 
preference to “‘pross-”, with clear “6” and 
considerable stress, which seems to be the 
most usual in N.Z. and Australia. 


protege ’ploutege, or pro’tayzhay, or 
‘piotege pro’tayzhay 
Both are allowed. D.J]—“piovt-” [prot-]. 
C.0.D.—“‘prot-”’. 
proteid ’pioutiiid pro’tee-id 


This is prescribed by C.0.D. and D.J., who 
vecords also three variants. It is here recom- 
mended in preference to proteed, which is 
however so universal in N.Z. that it probably 
will prevail. So also protein. These words 
should be spelt with a hyphen, prote-id, if the 
“correct” pronunciation 1s ever to prevail. 


protest (noun) 
Stress on “pro-’’, not on “‘-test’’. 


protocol ‘piouteknl pro’tokoll 
The first syllable must have long ‘5’ [ov], the 
second may have short ‘‘d’’ or obsc ure vowel [a], 
the third must have short “6”, not ‘-kél-’’ 
[-koul], as sometimes heard in N.Z. 


Provost (of Edin- ’pxovast provvost 
burgh, etc.) 
Ihe pronunciation provo’ is proper only in the 
military provost-marshal. 

pukatea poo’kataya 

Not bukkateer. 
puisne pjouni pew’ni 

The only permissible pronunciation. 


—_——_aneiaidiel 


——7~ 





eee 


— as 
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puissance ‘pwisons pwi’ssance 
“Sometimes in poetry pew-i’ssanss [pju’Isons].”’ 
—B.BC. 
Punjab pan’dzab punjah’b 


Not ‘‘poonj-”’ with the sound of “ua” im pull, but 
“punj-” with the sound of “ua” im pump 
[pand3]. 


pursue -sjuu -seWw 
Neither ‘‘-soo’’ [-suu] nor“‘-shew’’ [fjou] ts correct. 


pyrites pali’-, or pli pir-, or pirr- 
D.J.—par‘saittiz [pii-, etc.]. C.O.D.—plty‘alttiz. 
Both the long and short “i” ave permitted in 
the first syllable. 
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Q 
quaff kwaf kwahf 
The B.B.C. recommendation. D.J. records this 
first, and also kwoff [kwof] and kwawf 
[kwo:f]. The eighteenth century pronunciation 
differed from all these, being kwaff [kwef]. 


quagmire kweg- kwag- 

Not “kwog-’’. All authorities agree. ‘‘Quag-” 
obeys the same law as wag, whack, swag, 
quack; the ‘‘a”’ 1s not changed into ‘‘o’”’ after 
“w'', “wh”, “sw” and “kw’’ when a guttural 
stop follows, “‘g’’ or “k”’. 


qualm kwam kwahm 
D.J.—kwo:m (=kwawm) [kwam]. 
C.0.D.—kwawm and kwahm. 
B.B.C.—kwahm [{kwam]. Eighteenth Cen- 
tury—kwahm. The B.B.C. recommendation, 
backed by tradition, is followed here. 


quandary kwon/’deaill kwondai’ri 
The B.B.C. recommendation. D.J. puts this first; 
C.O.D. allows both kwondai’ry and kw6’ndari. 
Kwondai'ri ts traditional and required in the 
verse of Wordsworth: “‘She’s in a sad quan- 


da’ry.”’ 
quarantine -tlin -teen 
Not ‘‘-tin’”’ [-tatn]. 
quart (measure) kwo:t kwort 


Not kort, a slovenly pronunciation which is 
becoming common in N.Z. But as a term in 
fencing and card games it is kart. 


questionnaire kwest-, or kest- kwest-, or kest- 
The B.B.C. recommends “‘kwest-”’, but D.J. puts 
“kest-"’ first and this is prescribed by C.O.D. 
At present both must be admitied in view of this 

conflict of authorities. 
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quietus __kwar’tites kwiee’tiiss 
Long ago perfectly anglicized and pronounced as 
English. 
quintuplets ‘kwintjuplets kwi’ntewplets 
quoit kort koit 
Not kwoit. 
quoth kwou0 kwoth 


Not kwoth [kwv0}. Fixed with the long “d’’ now, 
but traditionally kwitth or kith [kwa@, ka], 
the modern pronunciation being a “‘shot’’ from 
the spelling. The long “‘o’, short “‘o’, and 


short “u’’ were all prescribed by different 
eighteenth century authorities. 
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R 
Rabaul iz’baul rabbow’! (‘“‘ow”’ 
as in “‘cow’’) 
rabies “reIbiliz ray’ bi-eez 


Rabbi-eez 7s also current and both are permitted 
by C.0.D. “Rayb-’’, however, is favoured by 
the best authortites. 


Raetihi ri’teehee 
Not rite’e, rahtihi, or any other corrupt pro- 
nunciation. 


ragwort -woa:t -wurt 
Not wort like wart, but wort as in worth, worm, 
etc. 


Ralph seit rayti 
The traditional rayf 1s recommended, but many 
variants are current, four in D.J., all on an 
equal footing. The pronunciation to be used 
in particular cases depends on the predilection 
of the person addressed or mentioned. 


Rangi rungi 
rata (tree) ata rahtah 
Not rahter 
ration ’refan ra’shon, or 
rashn 


D.J.—a1efon only. C.0.D.—rashn and rayshn. 
B.B.C.—['1efon]=rashon. H.W.F.—“‘Pro- 
mounce “‘ra-"’ or “ra-"’. But the army says 
“ra-"’ and the military sense is the usual one.”’ 

Not in use tn the eighieenth century. The B.B.C. 


recommendation 1s followed here. 


raupo 
Not rowpoo. 





ee 
re eee 
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re di ree 
If this MUST be used as an English preposition, 
it should be anglicized as ree, not kept in us 
Latin pronunciation ray [1e!]. 


Reading (English ‘1edIn ré’dding 
town) 
Not Reeding, as often heard in N.Z. 


recess II’ses risse’ss 
Commonly pronounced in N.Z. as ré’cess, 
especially, tt is said, in Parliament. This 
pronunciation ts not standard English. 


recognizance i1’kognizens riko’gnizanss 
B.B.C. recommendation. 


recondite 11’kondalt riko’ndit 
Both ré’kondit and riko’ndit are permitted. The 
B.B.C. recommendation, supported by D.J., 
is here followed. The eighteenth century 
authorities were divided on the point, eight for 
the stress on ‘“‘-kond-’’, two on “‘-dite’’, and 
two on “‘rek-”, so that the weight of authority 
favoured the pronunciation here recommended. 


reconnaissance q’konIsons rikO’nnissénss 


record (noun) ‘teko:d re’kkérd 
The pronunciation with the obscure vowel in the 
second syllable, as rekkud [’1ekod], 4s, or 
ought to be, confined to U.S.A. 


recreation (ordin- 4ek- rékk- 
ary senses) 
Not ‘“‘reek-” [11ik-], unless the word 1s used to 
mean ‘‘creation again,” when it 1s printed with 
the hyphen, re-creation. 


recriminations 1k- rik- 
Not ‘‘reek-’’ [1tik-], as sometimes heard in N.Z. 
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recusant ‘rekjuzont ré’kkewzant 
redolent ‘redolent ré’dddlent 
referable ’refarobl ré’fférabl 
regime rel’ 3lim ray3hee’m 


C.O.D. rezhé’m [1e-’31im]. 
The pronunciation 1s approximately French. 


relay (noun and /a1i’leI ree’lay’ 
verb; of 
broadcasting) 
Both syllables stressed. B.B.C. recommendation. 
remit (noun) ‘limit ree’mit 


Must obey the usual law in such cases, not rémi't. 


Not as yet recognized as a noun in English 
dictionaries. 


remonstrate i1’monstiert rimo’nstrayt 
Not re’‘mmonstrayt. Apparently follows the stress- 
mg of remo’nstrance, while demonstrate 
follows that of de’monstra’tion. 


Remuera re’mmooéra 
Not remew. 
Not ‘‘-eera,”’ or ‘‘-eara.”’ 


repartee *repa’ tii *réppahtee’ 
replica ‘replike ré’pplika 
B.B.C. recommendation. Replee’ka, hotly defended 


by some, 1s unauthorized, though recorded by 
D.J. as less usual. 


report iIp- rip- 
Not “‘reep-’’, as almost universally in N.Z. 
requiem Jek- rékk- 


Modern authorities agree in prescribing the short 
ce 99) 


e’, “rek-", but in the eighteenth century tt 
was “reek-’’. 


reredos ‘tIadvs rea’rddéss 
Second ‘‘e’’ not sounded. B.B.C. recommendation. 


—— 


; 
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research i1’sa:tf risse’rtsh 
Often heard as reze’rch, even in University crrcles, 
in N.Z., but this is not recognized as standard. 
D.J. says “rarely ‘riz-’.”” B.B.C. recommenda- 
tion “‘-ss-’’. 


resolution -louf-, or -ljouf- -loosh-, or 
-lewsh- 
B.B.C. recommends “-loosh-”. See §3. 


resource II’so:s risso’rss 
Not “riz-”’. Cp. research, absorb. 
respite ‘respalt, or re’spit, or 
‘respit re’spit 


D.J.—'sespatt [rarely -spit]. C.O.D.—'iespit. 
B.B.C.—re’spit. 18th Century—tre’spit. Both 
the long and the short “‘i’’ are permitted, but as 
D.J. records, the long is undoubtedly more 
frequently used. 


cos) 
1 


resume q’zjoum rizew’m 
Not “‘ri-”’ ov re-zoom. Not “‘ri-’”’ ov re-zhoom. 


reticent ‘jetIsont ré’ttissént 


A pronunciation with stressed long “‘i’’, reti’ssent, 
is sometimes heard, quite unauthorized. 


retro- (all words ‘ieti0v- ré’ttr6- 
beginning 
with) 
B.B.C. recommendation. But C.0.D. says “usually 
‘ree-’, except in the commoner words.” 


reveille i’ vell rivé’lli 
D.J.—a'velt [-vel]. C.0.D.—rive’lli and 
rivay lye. Reva’lli is usual in the army lower 
ranks. 


revolt ail’voult rivo'lt 
Not rivolt, as someitmes heard. 
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ribald ‘11bald ri’bbald 
D.J. says: “a special pronunciation ‘1atbo:ld (= 
ribawld) has to be used in Browning’s ‘Pted 
Piper’ to rhyme with piebald.”’ An extreme 
case of “poetic licence.”’ 


risible ’r1zIbl ri’zzibl 
D.J. also records ri'zibl [zaiztb]] as less usual. 
The short ‘i’, “rizz-’’, is traditional 


Riviera IIvi’ea19 rivviai’ra 


robot ‘loubxrt ro’bott 
Not to be treated as French with “‘t’’ silent. 


rodeo 1ou'delou roday’6 
The approximate Spanish pronunciation ts recom- 
mended, though the word, tf it persists, 1s likely 
to be anglicized as r6'dio, ltke radio. 


Rolleston (sur- ‘roulstan ro’lst6n 
name and 
township, etc.) 
Not rolliston in three syllables, as so often heard. 


romance Jo’meens roma’nss 
The “‘o”’ should be quite short and unstressed, not 
ré-manss as m U.S.A. D.J. gives it the 
obscure vowel in Mis first entry, and this 
pronunciation is probably the most usual here. 


«¢ 9) 


Rontgen ‘1antgon ri’ntgen ("g” as 
B.B.C. vecommendation. 


room ioum, or 10m room, or room 
Authorities recognize both the long and the short 
sound as correct and tt 1s tmpossible as yet to 
give either the preference. 
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Roosevelt ‘rouzevelt r0’zevelt 
D.]., 1937 edition, amends his previous entry thus: 
“rouzavelt is the pronunciation used in the 
family of the President of the United States. 
In England this name is often pronounced 
ruusvelt (=roossvelt).”’ 


roster ’rouste ro’ster 
Not ro’/sster, as commonly heard in N.Z. No 
authority recognizes this as even a possibility. 


rotatory tou’ teltall rotay’tori 
D.J —asou'tettem [/route-]. C.0.D.—1r6'tatory 
only. B.B.C.—{rov’tettert] rotay’tori. The 
B.B.C. recommendation is here followed, but 
with reluctance; the author much prefers the 
C.0.D. r6’tatdri. Not in use in the erghteenth 
century. 
Rotomahana 16to’mahana -ma’hana 
Slight stress on the first “o” and the first “a,” 
which 1s long. 
Rotorua ’16t6’1ua ro’toroo’a 
Not “‘rot-.” 
All the vowels are short. 
Slight stress on “Ro-” and “-ru-"’. 


route (ordinary out root 
use) 
route (army use) aut rowt 


B.B.C. recommendation and generally agreed upon. 
The eighteenth century authorities were divided 
upon the point and Walker allowed both with a 
preference for rowt. 
rowan (tree) ‘1ouen ro’an 
The pronunciation rowan, “ow” as ™m cow 
(‘1auen], is also current, regular in Scotland, 
and permitted by C.O.D. 
Ruapehu 
The -“pehu” is in two syllables with the “h” 
clearly audible, ‘‘pe-hoo”’. 
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S 


sabotage ‘seebotid3 sa’bbotij 
The pronunciation sa’bbotazh [‘seebotaz] zs 
placed first by D.J., but C.O.D. prescribes 
sdbbotij, perfectly anglicized, only; and this 

seems certain to prevail in the long run. 


Said (from “‘say’”’) sed séd 


The pronunciation sayd [seid], very frequent in 
N.Z., is unauthorized, pedantic, and not even 
tvaditional. In the seventeenth century often 


spelt sed. 
Saline (noun) so’laIn sali’n 
Saline (adjective) setlain say’lin 


B.B.C. recommendation. 


salt so:lt, or solt sawlt, or solt 
Both ave now permitted, though sawlt, the tra- 
ditional pronunciation, is perhaps more gener- 
ally favoured. D.J. places it first as most usual. 


satire ’seetaloz sa’ttier 
Now securely fixed in this sound but formerly 


wavering between four variants of which this 
was not one. 


sausage ’sosid3z S0’ss]j 
Not ‘sawsij [so:s1d3] or “-ayj” [-crd3]. The only 
pronunciation recorded by D.J. and prescribed 
by C.0.D, is s6’ssij. The eighteenth century 


said saw’sij (correct) or sa’ssij (vulgar), but 
not sO’ssij. 


satyr ’seetal sa’tter 


Savoy so’vol savo’i 
Stress on “-voy’’, not on “sav-”, as commonl 
. : . 
heard in Dunedin and probably elsewhere. 
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says SEZ SEZ 
See Said. Sayz [seIz], commonly used in N.Z., 
is neither prescribed nor allowed by any decent 
authority new or old. 


scenario -AIIOU -ahrid6 
Not ai’ri6 [ear100} 
B.B.C. recommendation. 


scenic ’stinik see’nik 
Modern authorities prescribe see’nik with long “‘e’’. 
The eighteenth century said sénnik, but the 
word had then only the meaning “‘dramatic’’ 
or “‘theatrical.”’ 


scone (common skon skon 
noun) 

The short “o”’ is now almost universal and 
prescribed by authorities; but as C.O.D. still 
allows both, the long ‘“‘o” [skoun] cannot be 
called wrong. 


Seone (Scottish skuoun skoon 
town) 
secretary -tail -tarl 


The ‘“‘a’’ must be obscure and quite unstressed. 
““te’rri-’’, often heard in N.Z. ts incorrect. 
So also February, etc. 


secretive sI’kilitIv sikree’tiv 

D.J.—sikalittv only. C.0.D.—secré’tive or sé’cré- 
tive, but O.D. prescribed secré’tive only. 
H.W.F. says both are used and “those who 
conceive the meaning as fond of secrets say 
sé’kritiv (=se’cretive), and those who con- 
ceive it as given to secreting say sikre’tiv 
(=secré’tive).” B.B.C. gives [st’katitivnis] = 
sikree’tivniss. 


sedentary ‘sedntoil sé’dntari 
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sedimentary -’ment- -me’nt- 
The pronunciation with the obscure vowel in 


“-ment-’’ [mont-] and stress only on “sed-” 
ts incorrect. 


seidlitz (powder)  ‘sedlits sédlits 
Fixed tn this sound, with short “e’” in “séd-”, in 
English, but in German is “‘zid-” [zatd-}. 


sheik(h) fetk shayk 
The only correct pronunciation, B.B.C. recom- 
mendation. But C.0.D. also permits sheek 
[Juik], which ts so hotly favoured by the younger 
generation that tt will probably prevail in the 
long run. 


-shire -fta, or -fa -sheer, or -sher 
Both are allowed. D.J. places ‘‘-sheer” first as 
most usual. When “‘shire” is used independ- 
ently, the shires, shire horses, it must be 
shier [’fatoz]. 


simultaneous sIm- simm- 

The old pronunciation with long ‘‘i’’ [satm-], 
still sometimes prescribed, is clearly out of 
date now. D.J. records it as “‘less frequent.” 
C.0.D. ignores it. B.B.C. recommends 
“simm-’’, 


sine die ‘saIni’dalii si’nee di’-ee 
The Enghsh pronunciation with long “i” as in 
sign 1s recommended, not the Latin as see’nay 
dee’-ay [sline diie]. See §rr. 


sine qua non ’saInI kwel non si’‘nee kway non 
See §11. 
Sioux (Indians) SOU SOO 


Prescribed by B.B.C. C.0.D. also permits sew 
[sjou]. But Catlins, the great Red Indian 
authority, gives si-oo. 


= —— - 


2 or Ss 
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sixpence ‘sIkspons sikspénss 
The “‘e’” of ‘‘-pence” must be obscure. The pro- 
nunciation si’kspe’nss, often used in shops, 1s 
not recommended. 


ski fu shee 
D.J.—fii [skii]. C.O.D.—shee, skee. 

B.B.C.—shee [fli]. The Norwegian pronunct- 
ation being shee, not skee, it seems that English 
authorities ave right in prescribing this. In 
U.S.A. skee prevatls. 

sleight slat slit 

slough (snake’s slaf sluff 

skin, etc.) 
Slough (town) slau slow (“ow’’ as in 
‘cow’ ’) 
sojourn ’sod3zo:n so’jjern 


Sujjern is also permitted [sadza:n], but not sdjern 
(‘soudze:n], though this ts traditional. 


solace spl- soll- 
Not “‘sél-”’ [soul-], as sometimes heard in N.Z. 


solder ’soldo1 s0’Ilder 
Thus prescribed by B.B.C. and C.O.D. and placed 
first by D.J. in preference to sawder [so:dar] 
and sOdder [sodor]. Sdllder ts traditional. 
Tinsmiths, etc., seem to prefer sodder. 


soldier ’sould3o1 so’ljer 
The pronunciation with clear “‘-di-” imstead of 
[d3] is sometimes used by those who affect fine 
speech, but authorities, old and new, prescribe 
[d3]. D.J.—“‘varely ‘-di’.”’ 


solely ’soulll sol-li 
The “‘l’’ must be pronounced long, as “| plus 1”, 
not as sdly. So also wholly. 


ss 
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soloist soul- s6l- 
Not “sdll-” [sol-], as sometimes heard in N.Z. 


sonorous s9’n9d:19s sond’rtis 
B.B.C. recommendation. D.J. records s6’nnorus 
as less usual, but son6’rus ts traditional and 
generally prescribed still. 


sough Sau sow (“‘ow”’ as in 
“cow’’) 
B.B.C. and D.J. recommendation. C.O.D. permits 
also siiit and sooch (meaning the Scots seuch 
[sjux]?). 
Soviet ‘souviet S60’ viet 
D.J.—'sowviet [/sov- -vjet]. C.0.D.—sd’viét. 
B.B.C.—souviet. Neither “‘sdvv-” nor stressed 
“-et”’ 18 correct. 


species ’splifliz spee’sheez 
B.B.C. recommendation. 
spectator 
Stress on “‘-tayt-”, not on “spec-”, as often 
heard in N.Z. 
spinet 
Stress on “-net.”’ 


Springboks -baks -bukks 


Not “-boks”’ [-boks], as explained by the South 
African footballers themselves. 


Stabilize ‘steIb- stayb- 

Now generally preferred to “‘stab-”, which is 
however prescribed by C.O.D. and is more in 
accordance with normal English sound laws. 

Cp. fable, fabulous; table, tabulate; nation, 
national, etc. B.B.C.—‘“‘stayb-”. 


stadium ‘steidioam staydium 
Not staddium [stadiem] 
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stalactite 


Stress on “‘stal-’’, not on “‘-lact-”, as sometimes 
heard in N.Z. 


stalagmite 
Stress on “‘stal-”, not on “‘-lag-”’, as sometimes 
heard mn N.Z. 
stanchion ’stanfan stahnshon 


D.J. gives ’stanfan only =stahnshon. 
C.0.D.—sta’nshn. B.B.C.—stahnshon. 


status ’steItos stay’tus 
See §11. Like apparatus, long ago anglicized with 
the English value of “a”. 


steadfast -fast -fast 
The ‘“‘a’”’ of “-fast’” must be obscure, not {a} 
““fahst”’, as occasionally heard in N.Z. 


Strathnaver ’-nelvol -nay’ ver 
Not “‘-nah’ver.”’ See §9. 
strata ‘strate strah’ta 
strategie(ally) -tiij- -teej- 
Noi ‘‘-t&j-’’. 
stratum ‘stratum strah’toom 


In England stratum is prescribed as stray’tum 
(‘stieltum], plural strahta [staata]. The 
recommendation made here avoids this anomaly, 
and the ‘‘-a’’ is usually pronounced as Latin 
“a” [a] im both in N.Z. Nevertheless straytum 
is perfectly “right.” 


suave swelv swayVv 
Now clearly anglicized, not swahv [swav]. 


substantial -steen{- -stansh- 
Not “‘-stahnsh-” [-stanf-], as sometimes heard. 
No authority, modern or old, recognizes this as 
possible. 
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suggest -d3- -jj- 

Not ‘-gj-” [-g3-]. The weight of authority now 
favours “jj”, here recommended. In _ the 
eighteenth century authorities were about 
equally divided between “‘gj-”’ and ‘‘-jj-’’. 

suit sjout sewt 

Lhe traditional ‘‘-ew-’’ seems to be giving way 
gradually to “-oo-”, which is actually pre- 
scribed by C.0.D. without alternative. D.J., 
however, places sewt [sjout] first and this is 


recommended, The old sound may yet be saved. 
See §4. 


supplejack ‘suupl- soo pl- 
The long ‘‘u’’, universal among bushmen in N.Z., 
1s here recommended in preference to sippl- 
[sApl-], which ts, of course, not wrong. 
supremacy suup- SOO p- 
B.B.C. recommendation. See §4. 


surveillance -ll- -l}- 
The pronunciation of “-ll-” as “ly’’ [lj], affected 
by some speakers, is not recommended. 
survey (noun) 


Stress clearly on “‘sur-’’, not on “‘-vey’’, as so 
Frequently heard in N.Z. in the noun. 


swastika ‘swestika swa’stika 
“Swa-” as in “‘swag,’’ not as in “swan.” 
Sybil ‘stbil si’bbil 


The “i” must be clearly pronounced, not sibl. 
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T 
Taitapu ti’tti’ppdo 
Not ti’tap. 
technique 
Stress on ‘‘neek,”’ not on ‘‘tek’’. 
tangata (man) tangata tung- 
taniwha tu’/nniwha 
Taranaki ‘taianaki 
The short a’s as in English ““but”’ not as in ‘‘bat.”’ 
Te Awamutu te ‘Awa’mutu tay a’wamoo’too 
Not tee amoot 
Tahuna ‘tahuna ta’hoona 
Not tahoo’na. 
Tamahine ‘tamahine tu’/mmaheené 
Not ‘‘-ma’hine.”’ 
tapu tuppoo 
Tauranga towrunga 
Not ‘‘-songa,’’ as usually pronounced. 
Te Aroha 
The ‘‘h”’ 1s clearly audible, not ‘‘-ar6a.”’ 
Te Kooti tay kéti 
Not kooti. 
telephonic -fon- -{6n- 


Not “‘-f6n-” [-foun-], as sometimes heard. 


temporarily ~o1arlI -Orarili 

Not easy, but must be faced. The four syllables 
must all be lightly sounded and both the ‘‘o”’ 
and the ‘‘a’’ must be obscure; the ‘-ar-’’ must 
not be air [ea1] with stress, which is a tempting 
way to avoid the difficulty, and a syllable must 
not be dropped, te’mporili, in the hope that it 
will not be missed in the crowd. 
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tenable ten- ténn- 
D.J.—‘‘ten-” [ttin-]. C.0.D.—“tén-”’. 
B.B.C.—“tén.” “Teen-”, though recorded by 


D.J. as current, must be considered incorrect 
and 1s not traditional. 


tenet “tlinet tee’net 
D.].—ttinet [ten-]. C.0.D. allows both ‘‘teen-”’ 
and “tén-.” B.B.C. recommends ‘‘teen-’’. 
18th Centurvy—ténnit. The weight of modern 
authority favours the long “‘e’’, “‘teen-’’. 


termini -nal -ni 
Not “-nee’’ [-nii], as Latin. See §1r. 
Teviot ‘tliviot tee’vi0t 
Contrast Chéviot. 
there (stressed Ocal dhair 
form) 
there (light form) da:1 dher (‘‘er’” as in 
“ther” 


There 1s a tendency to use dher [dhos] as the 
stressed form also, but as yet the sound, as 


recorded by D.J., is still most usually dhair 
[Sear]. Cp. were. 


though O0U dhé (“dh” as in 
*‘then’ ’) 
Not tho, “th” as in thin [6]. 
threepence Q1ep-, or O1Ip- thrépp-, or 
thripp- 


Four variants are current. C.O.D. permits 
‘“threpp-’’, ‘“‘thripp-”, and ‘‘threep-”’; 
“thrupp-”’ also occurs in Scotland. On the 
whole, “‘threpp-”’ seems best, is traditional, 
recommended by B.B.C., and recorded by D.J. 


as the most usual. But “‘thripp-” cannot be 
called wrong. 


= —_—_ 
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threnody Q11in- threen- 
Not “‘thrénn-”; authorities agree. 
thresh (beat out Ozef, or O1ef thresh, or 
grain) thrash 


D.J. and C.O.D. give thresh, but thrash 1s very 
commonly used in the country, especially in 
threshing machine, and cannot be called 
wrong. Traditionally the pronunciation was 
thrash oly. 


tiara ti’a1e tiah’ra 
D.J.—ti’ata only; C.0.D. seems to prefer tia’rra. 
ticket -It -it 
Not “-ut’’ [-at]. See §15. 
Timaru ‘tlimaiu tee’murroo 


The first syllable should receive slight stress. 
Not timaroo’. 


timbre ‘teemboi, or tamber, or as 
témb1i French 
An awkward word to anglicize. D.J. puts the 
French pronunciation first; C.O.D. allows 
tamber or “as French.”’ 


tirade talo’1eId tiray’d 
Titahi tiitahi 
Not teeti. Stress slighily on “‘ti-’’. 
Titian ‘tifien ti’shian 
titoki ‘tlito*ki tee’tdoki 
Not tit6’ki. 
toheroa 
The “‘h”’ must be sounded. 
tohunga -hdonga 
Not ‘‘hunga”’ as in English ‘“‘hung.” 
tornado -neid- -nayd- 


Not “-nahd-” [nad-]. Azthorities agree. 
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tortoise -tas -tiiss 


Now fixed as “‘-tuss’”. In the nineteenth century 
often ‘‘-toize’’. In the eighteenth it was tortiz. 


totally ‘toutall to’talli 
The “-al-”’ must be a distinct syllable, with obscure 
vowel, not totli, as often heard. 


totara 'totaia to’tara 
Not tota’hra. 


Trafalgar tio’felgar traffa’lgar 
Ihe old pronunciation as traffalgah’r is now 
archaic—D.J]. But im the title Viscount 
Trafalgar it retains the older pronunciation. 


—D.]. 
trait tielI 


Tay 
D. J .—tuet [trett]. C.0.D. ae im U.S. trayt.’’ 
B.B.C.-—tray. 18th Century—tray or trate. 
At present the weight of authority favours the 
pronunciation with ‘‘t’’ silent. 


trans- (words be- tuienz-, or tizens tranz-, or 
ginning with) generally transs- 

D.J. records “‘tranz-’’ or “‘transs-”’ first, as most 
usual, for all the group except transitive and 
translate, which have “‘trahnss-” with long 
“a’’. But the short “‘a’’ cannot be called wrong 
in any of them. In dacaateatic and similar 
compounds “‘trahnz-’’ 1s not recommended. 


traverse (verb) tIeeva:s tra’ vverss 
The verb 1s prescribed thus by all authorities. 
B.B.C.—tra’vverssing. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury tw was tra’vverss. The noun is also 
tra’vverss. The adjective, now also thus 
stressed, must be trave’rss 1 Muilton’s verse: 


21 ee soon trave’rse 
The whole battalion views.’ 


a ———— 
—_ ts 
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trefoil “trliforl tree’ foil 
D.J —tieforl [tati-]. C.0.D. allows both “‘tref-” 
and “‘treef-”. B.B.C.—treefoil. Eighteenth 
C entury—treefoil. The traditional long ‘‘e”’ 
still holds tts own, but in view of the breserid 
tion of C.O.D. and the record of D.J. ‘“tréff-” 
cannot be called wrong. 


Trentham -0- -th- 
Though trentam is undoubtedly correct, the pro- 
nunciation with the [0] 1s too firmly fixed in 
N.Z. to be displaced. 


tribunal tial’bjuunal tribew’nal 
D.J.—tri/bjounl [tiat’b-]. C.0.D.—tribew’nal 
and tribew’nal. B.B.C.—tri-bew’nal. 
18th Century—tribew’nal. In spite of the 
record of D.J., tribew’nal with long “‘i’’, must 
be considered more correct, while ‘“‘tribb-”’ 
cannot be called wrong. 


tripartite ‘tial’patit tri’pah’tit 
Both ‘‘tri-’”’ and “-part-” are stressed. B.B.C. 
recommendation. Not tri’parti’t, not trippertit 
as sometimes heard. 


trombone ‘trom’boon, or tro’mb0’n, or 
trom’boun trombd’n 
The stress on “‘-bone”’ only 1s recommended by 
B.B.C. and recorded by D.J. as most usual, 
while C.0.D. prescribes the stress on “‘trom-”’ 
only. 


troth 0u8 troth 
DF; cea rt106]. C.0.D.—troth only. 
B.B.C.—troth. But troth ts traditional, pre- 
scribed by eighteenth century authorities with- 
out alternative. In betroth wt is ‘‘-trddh”’ 
[-t10u0]. 
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trow t10U tr6 
D.J.—tiou [tiav]. C.0.D. allows both tré and 
trow [-au]. 18th Century—trd only. The 
pronunciation with “-ow’’ [-av] 1s a “‘shot”’ 
from the spelling, not recommended. 


truculent trak- trikk- 
D.J.—‘‘taask-” [truuk-]. C.0.D.—‘“‘trikk-” or 
“trook-”; O.D. prefers “‘trook-”. H.W.F. is 
sure that “‘trikk-”’ 1s gaining ground. The 
eighteenth century had “‘trook-”’ only. ‘‘Trook-”’ 
cannot yet be called wrong. 


tryst tiaist trist 
D,J.—tialst [tast]. C.0O.D. allows both. 
B.B.C.—trist [tiatst]. Not im use in the 
eighteenth century. Resuscitated in the nine- 
teenth century with pronunciation “i” deter- 
mined by the spelling. Trist cannot be called 
Wrong. 


turquoise ‘ta:kwoiz tu’rkwoiz 
D.J.—'te:kwaz [-kwo:z, -kwoiz] (=tu’rkwahz, 
-kwawz, -kwoiz). C.0.D.—‘‘-koiz’’, ‘“-kwoiz,”’ 
both allowed. B.B.C.—ta:1kwoiz =turkwoize 
18th Century—turki-’ee’z and turkoi’z, spelt 
both turquoise and turkois. Of the four variants 
that recommended by B.B.C. seems most likely 
to prevail. 
tutu ‘tutti too’ too 
Both the u’s are short. The corrupt ‘toot’ will 
probably hold its own. 


twopence ‘tApens tii’ppenss 
The pronunciation as too’-pe’nce is emphatically 
not recommended. 


Tybalt (Shakes- ‘tibalt ti’bbalt 
pearean 
character, 
racehorse) 
Not “‘Tyb-” [tatb-]. 
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U 
ultra vires ‘Altio ‘valoiiz t’ltra vireez 
Pronounce as English, not 60'ltra  vee’rayz, 
See §11. 
unprecedented -ples- -préss- 


Not “‘-preess-”’ [-pili-]. B.B.C. recommendation. 


untoward An’toued untd’ard 
B.B.C. recommendation. The pronunciation varies 
greatly. D.J. records six variants. 


usual ‘jouzval yoo’zhooal 
D.J.—jouzvel [zal]. C.0.D.— yoo'zhooal. Not 
“-zew-" with clear ‘z’’, but “zh’, as im 
measure. The pronunciation with “-zew-” 
savours of “‘fine speech.’’ On the other hand 
yoozhl, with no audible vowel before “‘l’, ts 


vather too colloquial and borders on the vulgar. 
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V 


vacation va’kelfan vakay’shon 
Not vay’kay’shon, as in U.S.A. 


valet (nounand = ‘velit va'llit 
verb) 
B.B.C. recommendation. A determined attempt 1s 
being made to oust va'llay, which dies hard. 
The “‘t” is required in any case in the forms 
valeting and valeted. 


Valkyrie(s) vel’kIaiI valkee’ri 
D.J — vel’kten ( = valkee’ri), [vel’katoiI] = 
valkiri. C.0.D.—va'lkeer, pl. valki’rria. 
H.W.F.—va'lkiri, but valki’ri ts often heard. 

D.J., as recorded first, 1s recommended. 


vase vaz vahz 

D.J.—wvaz [vo:z]. C.0.D.—vahz, archaic vawz, 
and U.S. vayz. H.W.F.—vahz, not vawz. In 
the eighteenth century vace=vayss, vaze= 
vayz, and vawz were all current, and vahz, 
now vecommended, was not used. Walker 
favoured vaze, thinking vawz “‘too refined for 
the general ear.’ This case well tllustrates 
those capricious changes in taste and fashion 
which no one can predict. 


vaudeville ‘voudevil vo’dévil 

B.B.C. recommendation. Not vawd- [vo:d-] 
vehement 

The “‘h” should be silent. B.B.C. recommendation 
vehicular 

Stress on ‘‘-hic-’’, not on ‘‘vee-”’, as sometimes 

heard. 

venue ’venjou ve’nnew 


Authorities agree on this. 








) 
| 
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Versailles veo’sal vairsi’ 
Pronounced as French, or with “‘-\z.’’ The recom- 
mendation is the pronunciation recorded by 
D.J. as the most usual. There ave four variants 
among which Versi’lz [veo’sallz] 1s quite 
commonly used. 


vertigo ‘va:tigou ve'rtigd 
Three pronunciations have been current: ve'rtig6, 
vértizo, and vertee’g6. D.J. records the last 
two as still in use. C.O.D. allows both ve'rtigo 
and verti’go. H.W.F. notes that in all 17th and 
18th century verse the stress 1s required on the 
second syllable, whether “‘-tig-’’ or “‘-teeg-”’. 


veterinary ‘vetaiinoil, or ve’térinari, or 
‘vetnil ve’ttnri 
The abbreviated vettnri is well established, placed 
first by D.J., and ts excusable because of the 
awkwardness of -érinari.’”’ Cp. laboratory, 
temporarily. 


via ‘vlia, or valo vee’a, or vi’a 
The Latin pronunciation is recommended for N.Z., 
being too firmly established to be displaced. But 
in England tt 1s always via [vata]. See §11. 
B.B.C. recommends via [vals]. 


viands ’valondz vi andz 


vice versa ‘val’sI va:so vi'ssi ve’rssa 
The English pronunciation 1s recommended, 
Wee’kay wai’rssa is very awkward. See §1I. 
Viss [vats] for vissi, sometimes heard, 1s 
wrong. 


vicinity 
“Viss-”, not “‘viss-”’ [valIs-]. 


victualler(s) ’vitlo(z) vi'ttler(z) 
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victuals ‘vitlz vi'ttlz 
Already fixed trrevocably in the eighteenth century, 
but considered by Walker ‘‘a corruption,” and 
the principle involved “‘full of mischief to 


language.”’ 
viola (plant) ‘valala viola 
Not vee’ola [‘viiola], not vee6’la [vii’oula]. B.B.C. 
recommendation. 
viola (instrument) vi’oula veed’la 
; B.B.C. recommendation. 
virulent -IjU- -Tew- 
Not *'-r60-”’, 
vitamin valt-, or vIt- vit-, or vit- 


D.J.—‘‘vatt-” [vit-]. C.0.D. allows both ‘‘vit-” 
and “vit-”. B.B.C. recommends ‘‘vit-’’ [valt-]. 
Both are sitll permitted, but the long “‘i’” seems 
to be gaining ground rapidly, assisted, no 
doubt, by vital and tts derivatives. 


vituperation vit-, or valt- vitt-, or vit- 
B.B.C. recommends “‘vit-” and D.J. places it 
first. C.0.D. prescribes “‘vit-”, which cannot 
be considered wrong. : 


voyage vo1dz voydg 
The pronunciation in one syllable, placed first by 
D.J., 1s recommended. C.0.D. prescribes 
voyij [’vol-1d3], which is of course permissible 
but savours of “fine speech.” Voyayge[’voleid3], 
sometimes heard, 1s inadmissible, 
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Ww 
Wafd wot woft 
B.B.C. recommendation. 
walt waft wahft 


D.J.—waft [wo:ft, woft] (=wahft, wawft, woft). 
C.0.D.—wahft, waft (=weft). B.B.C.— 
wahft. There are thus four variants. The B.B.C. 
vecommendation is followed. The eighteenth 
century authorities were much divided between 
wahft, woft, and weft. 


wahine wa’hine 
Not wahee’ne. 
Waimairi (county) wimiri 
Not wi- Mary. 
Waimakariri wimukkareeree 
Not ‘‘Waimack”’ as on County Council sign- 
boards. 
Waitakere wai takele wita’hkéré 
Waitemata waitéma’ta witémata‘h 
(harbour) 
Wakatipu wu’kkatipoo 
The final ‘‘u’’ must be pronounced. 
Wanaka winnaka 
Not ‘‘won-”’ [won-]. 
W (h)anganui whu’nganoo’l 
Not ‘“‘wongga”’. Not ‘‘-newi’’. 
wassail (noun and ‘wosell w0’ssayl 
verb) 


B.B.C. recommendation. C.0.D. also permits 
“wass-” [wes-], which 1s recorded as less usual 
by D.J. The eighteenth century said wossil. 


wastrel ‘welstiol way’strél 
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Wauchope ’wo:kep waw’kop 
(surname) 
This 1s the standard and only permissible pro- 
nuncration. Often mispronounced in different 
ways in N.Z. 


Wednesday ‘wenzdl we’nzdi 

The familiar conversational wenzdi, without the 
“a, ts strongly recommended. D.].—'wenzdt 
[wedn-]. C.0.D.—we’nzdi only. The 18th 
century pronunciation was wenzdi without 
alternative. The pronunciation of the first “a” 
1s comparatively recent, follows the spelling, 
ignores tradition, and is genteel-pedantic. 


Wellesley ‘welzli we'lzli 
Not well-iz-li im three syllables, as so frequently 
heard im Auckland. Cp. Rolleston. D.J.— 


‘welzli. 
weka wéka wéka 
Not weeka. 
weta we:ta wayta 
Not wétta. 
were WEOI, OF W2:1 wair, or wer 


(“‘er”’ as in ““her’’) 
According to D.J. the form wer [wa:] is now used 
generally for the stressed form as well as for 
the light, to which it used to be restricted. The 
traditional wair [weei] is here recommended 

in preference to wer [wa:1]. 


Wesley(an) ‘wezli-, or ‘wesli- _ we’zli-, or wessli- 
D.J. says “wessl-” [wesl-] appears to be the more 

usual pronunciation among Wesleyans; with 

those who are not Wesleyans ‘“‘we'zl-’ is the 

commoner form. B.B.C. recommends “‘wessl-’’. 
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Westmoreland -molend -moland 
(county and 
ship) 

Both the ‘‘o” and the ‘a’ should be obscure, 
‘““more-” and “‘-land’’ unstressed. It 1s often 
heard with stressed ‘‘-more-’’, stressed ‘‘-land,”’ 
and both ‘-more-”’ and “‘-land’’ stressed. 
D.J.—westmalond omly. 


wh- (words beginning with) 
See §5. 
Whakarewarewa ‘whakaie/’waiewa 


All the vowels are short. Slight stress on ‘‘wha-”’ 
and “oggays"*. 


Whangarei whu’ngaray 
Not -ree. 

whare whurré 
Not worri. [wut] 

whata whutta 
Formerly anglicized as futtah. 

Whitsun -son -stin 


The vowel of “‘-sun’’ must be unstressed and 
y fe Ls 


obscure, not “-su’n’”’ [san-]. 


whoop houp hoop 
Not ‘‘wh-’”’. So 1m whooping-cough = hooping. 
Willesden (place- ‘wilzden wilzdén 


name and ship) 
Not will-iz-den in three syllables. Cp. Rolleston, 


Wellesley. 
wont (noun and = wownt wont 
adjective) 


Traditionally wunt, rhyming with hunt. C.O.D. 
still allows this but it is practically obsolete. 
Wont is a spurious form, following the spelling, 
but has undoubtedly come to stay. 
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wort wa:t wurt 
Vowel as in worth, world, etc., not wort [wo:t]. 
Wurt [wo:t] is the only pronunciation pre- 
scribed at any time by an English authority. 


worsted ‘wostid wo0’stid 
Cp. Worcester [wo’stag]. 


wroth 10u8 roth 
D.J.—1008 [19:8, 108] (=réth, rawth, roth.) 
C.0.D. allows both rdth and rdth. B.B.C. 
recommends roth [1000]. The eighteenth century 
authorities prescribed roth only, ‘‘o” as in not. 
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Y 
your jo:, OF joo, or jU9 yaw, or yaw-er, 
or yoo-er 
Yaw, though condemned by purists, seems to be the 
predominant sound now. D.J.—j9: [j99, jo9, 
joo] =yaw [yawer, yOwer, yooer]. 


youths (plural) joudz yoodhz 
Not yoothss [juu0s] with “th” as im thin, but 
often heard thus. The genitive singular youth’s 
is of course yoothss. 


Z 
zephyr ‘zefal ze’ ffer 
Zodiacal zou’ datokl zodi’akal 
Stressed on “‘-di’-’’ [dat-], not z6’diakl, as heard 
sometimes. 
zoology zou’ vl- Z0-0'l- 


Not “‘zoo-o'l-”” [zuu’ol-], as so often heard. 
zoological ‘Z0val- z0-Ol- 
The B.B.C. recommends this, but in Zoological 


Gardens [zuul-],‘‘zool-’’, of which D.J. records 
_ Six variants. 
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